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H.  WALTER  GRAVES 


Typifying  the  best  in  the  management  profession,  H.  Walter 
Graves  of  Philadelphia  can  be  very  properly  classified  among 
those  who  are  adding  substantially  to  the  opinion  in  which 
Realtors  over  the  country  are  being  beld  by  the  public. 

A  Virginian  by  birth,  educated  in  the  schools  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Walter 
Graves  served  his  country  in  World  War  I  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Upon  being  discharged  from  Service  he  accepted 
employment  with  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation  to  man¬ 
age  650  of  its  houses  in  south  Philadelphia.  In  1920  he  entered 
one  of  the  oldest  real  estate  offices  in  that  city,  Wm.  H.  W.  Quick 
&  Bro.  Inc.,  to  take  charge  of  its  management  department.  He 
became  a  member  of  this  firm  in  1929. 

In  the  year  1946  Walter  was  given  the  highest  honor  which 
can  be  bestowed  locally  upon  a  Realtor  when  he  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  this  office  and  since  his  retirement  as  president  has 
continued  to  be  active  as  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Board's 
education  committee. 

Mr.  Graves'  activities  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  has  by  no  means  been  restricted  to  the  city  in  which  he  lives 
and  works.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Housing  Rent  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  of  OPA  for  two  and  one  half  years  giving 
liberally  of  his  time  in  an  effort  to  obtain  fair  administration  of 
the  rent  control  regulation.  He  has  been  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Institute's  Governing  Council  and  his  record  of  attendance  at  its 
meetings  over  the  country  has  been  outstanding. 

Mr.  Graves  is  selected  as  the  Institute's  Man  of  the  Quarter 
because  of  his  able  and  faithful  dedication  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  Institute  and  because  of  his  constant  willingness 
to  be  of  assistance  to  his  fellow  CPMs. 


The  Professional  ^  Pledge  of  the 

CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


I  HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regrulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management 

(PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certified 
Property  Managers,  and  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Institute  when¬ 
ever  possible;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
personal  interests  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  brothers  and  to  seek  their 
counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to 
my  fellow  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers  ;  and  to  give  my  services  freely 
to  the  Institute  as  required  or  de¬ 
sired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our 
profession ;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to 
landlord  and  tenant  alike  regard¬ 
less  of  monetary  consideration;  to 
strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill 
for  the  properties  under  my  charge 
and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all 
times  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
value  of  such  properties ;  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  net  return  to 
the  owners  of  properties  entrusted 
to  my  management;  and  to  give  de¬ 
voted  attention  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  tenants  of  these  prop¬ 
erties. 


Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  lawful 
means  within  my  power,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 


The  Editor’s  Review 


MANAGEMENT— A  PROFESSION? 

.A.  FEW  weeks  ago  a  prominent  East 
Coast  publication  carried  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  building  management  and 
ranked  it,  at  its  best,  as  a  profession  on  an 
equal  footing  with  those  of  law  and  medi¬ 
cine.  This  is  glowing  praise.  There  are 
occasions  wherein  the  business  of  adminis¬ 
tering  someone  else’s  property  has  become 
so  highly  refined  and  technical  that  it 
approaches  an  exact  science  and,  in  these 
instances,  this  tribute  to  management  is 
justified. 

But  altogether  too  often,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  a  good  many  of  us  con¬ 
cerned  with  revenue-producing  real  prop¬ 
erty  fall  somewhat  short  of  this  ideal.  So 
far  short,  in  fact,  that  to  place  property 
management,  as  a  profession,  on  a  par  with 
medicine  and  the  law  in  any  such  pompous 
generalization,  without  qualification,  is 
downright  nonsense. 

If  we  were  to  set  a  goal  for  ourselves  as 
technicians  of  our  trade,  then  “Doctor  of 
Property  Management”  most  certainly  is 
the  level  to  which  we  should  all  aspire. 
But  how  many  of  us  do? 

It  was  once  suggested  to  the  late  Profes¬ 
sor  George  Kittredge,  of  Harvard,  that  he 
take  a  graduate  degree  in  the  Shakespear¬ 
ean  Drama  and  his  now  famous  reply  of. 
Who  would  examine  me?  is  somewhat  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  attitude  of  many  management 
offices  as  to  their  own  capabilities.  Profes¬ 
sor  Kittredge  could  point  to  the  record  of 
a  lifetime  spent  in  Shakespearean  research. 
Could  we  refer  to  any  such  intensive  study 
of  real  property  administration?  I  wonder? 

I  took  particular  exception  to  this  article 


because  it  laid  some  stress  on  the  point  that 
the  profession  among  the  old-time  trustee¬ 
ships  had  reached  a  state  of  perfection.  It 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  real  prop¬ 
erty  administered  by  some  of  the  old-line 
offices  for  the  beneficiaries  of  estates  could 
not  be  in  better  hands.  But  an  examination 
of  the  past  history  of  some  of  the  older 
property  does  not  always  bear  this  out. 

Time  and  again  in  the  course  of  our 
daily  activities  we  all  run  across  situations 
in  the  field  of  property  management  that 
reveal  glaring  inadequacies  and  short¬ 
comings  in  the  profession.  Research  for 
data  in  connection  with  sales,  appraisals 
and  mortgage  loans  will  bring  to  light  con¬ 
ditions  that  reflect  shortsightedness,  stub¬ 
bornness  and  sometimes  an  indication  of 
complete  unfamiliarity  with  the  real  estate 
cycle. 

If  an  executor  of  an  estate  includes 
income-producing  real  property  in  his 
portfolio,  it  is  axiomatic  that  he  be  as  con¬ 
versant  with  the  fluctuations  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  values  as  he  is  of  his  schedule  of 
securities.  No  executor  in  his  right  mind 
will  deliberately  retain  a  stock  issue  that 
is  steadily  approaching  a  permanent  state 
of  worthlessness  and,  by  the  same  token, 
he  should  discard  real  property  that  has 
lived  its  useful  life.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  heirs  of  a  trust  whose  funds  are  in¬ 
vested  either  in  whole  or  in  part  in  real 
property  designed  to  yield  income  on  in¬ 
vested  capital,  a  building  is  an  income- 
producing  machine — nothing  more.  If  its 
eapacity  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  on 
invested  capital  has  begun  to  decline,  then 
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another  property  should  be  found  to  re¬ 
place  it.  How  many  times  have  we  found 
buildings  that  have  been  controlled  for 
years  by  the  same  trust  which  long  since 
should  have  been  disposed  of  and  to  which 
they  still  cling  tenaciously  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  value  will  once  again  come  back 
to  a  dying  or  stagnant  area  and  a  buyer  will 
be  found  at  a  selling  price  sufficient  to 
justify  the  original  expenditure?  And  how 
often  we  find  these  buildings  are  not  even 
now  producing  the  revenue  of  which  they 
are  really  capable. 

I  have  in  mind  a  typical  example  of  just 
such  a  property — a  small  one,  it  is  true,  but 
one  which  is  a  concrete  example  of  indif¬ 
ferent  administration.  This  particular 
commercial  property  was  acquired  by  its 
present  controlling  trust  at  a  sufficiently 
late  date  after  an  earlier  boom  in  the  build¬ 
ing’s  locality  to  ensure  that  the  top  dollar 
was  paid  for  it.  1  expect  that  a  conserva¬ 
tive  buying  policy,  an  admirable  trait  if  not 
carried  to  extremes,  required  that  the  trus¬ 
tees  be  assured  of  the  permanence  of  real 
property  values  in  this  particular  locality 
before  taking  title.  The  passing  years  have 
demonstrated  their  judgment  as  to  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  an  overcrowded  and  grow¬ 
ing  city  would  spread  was  not  unwise;  but 
it  has  also  demonstrated  an  unjustifiable 
stubbornness  in  holding  a  property  that 
will  never,  in  our  time,  be  worth  anywhere 
near  the  original  purchase  price  paid  for  it. 
Just  recently  the  city  has  reached  out  once 
again  for  more  room  in  this  property’s  di¬ 
rection  and  values  have  risen  rapidly  in  the 
last  year  or  two,  but  at  best,  as  an  investment 
property,  it  can  command  right  now  some¬ 
thing  less  than  one  third  of  its  original  cost 
to  the  trust  even  with  the  inflated  dollar 
with  which  we  are  buying  today.  Obsoles¬ 
cence  has  taken  its  toll. 

But  the  real  criticism  of  property  man¬ 
agement  in  this  instance,  and  in  so  many 


similar  cases,  is  not  that  the  trustees  will  not 
dispose  of  the  building  while  values  are 
again  high,  but  that  they  persist  in  holding 
to  a  rent  roll  so  far  below  what  the  structure 
could  produce,  without  over-taxing  any  of 
its  tenants,  one  cannot  but  marvel  at  the 
blind  faith  the  owners  of  the  realty  must 
have  in  their  administering  trustees. 

To  permit  prospering  old  tenants  to  go 
on  year  after  year  with  no  leases  and  ridic¬ 
ulously  low  rentals  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs  merely  because  the  management  either 
has  an  affection  for  them  or  cannot  bear  to 
confront  them  with  reality,  at  the  expense 
of  the  potential  monetary  return  to  the 
actual  owners,  is  not  only  poor  management 
— it  borders  very  closely  on  extreme  negli¬ 
gence. 

No  management  office,  worthy  of  the 
name,  can  afford  to  sit  back  in  complacent 
smugness,  fortified  only  with  a  knowledge 
of  property  values  of  a  decade  ago,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  it  is  responsible  for  the  intel¬ 
ligent  investment  and  administration  of 
another  person’s  funds.  No  management 
office,  if  it  is  to  justify  its  existence,  can 
afford  to  collect  a  management  fee  year 
after  year  with  no  more  attention  to  detail 
than  monthly  rental  collections  and  an 
occassional  repainting  of  a  tenant’s  office. 
And  no  management  office,  if  it  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  ever  changing  realty  values 
in  a  jet-propelled  and  streamlined  age  can 
much  longer  hide  behind  the  old  saw  that 
property  in  boom  times  is  too  attractive  an 
investment  to  part  with,  and  in  depression 
times  too  costly  to  part  with — and,  there¬ 
fore,  always  with  you. 

Real  property  properly  administered  is 
the  soundest  investment  we  have.  But  if 
we,  in  the  management  field,  are  to  elevate 
ourselves  to  something  above  a  pseudo¬ 
professional  level,  we  must  make  it  a  full 
time  job  and  not  be  satisfied  with  the  half 
measures  so  prevalent  today. — R.W.J. 
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THE  PROBABLE  FUTURE 
OF  RENT  CONTROL 

The  step-by-step  confiscation  of  owner  equities  in  rented  property  in  the 
form  of  rent  control  is  of  extreme  importance  to  all  property  owners  since 
rent  control  for  residential  units  has  an  impact  upon  the  entire  real  es¬ 
tate  economy.  Here  is  an  analysis  of  interest  to  every  property  owner. 


The  entire  future  of  private  real  estate 
in  the  United  States  depends  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  upon  a  form  of  political  action  which  is 
expressed  in  rent  control  legislation.  For 
while  rent  control  over  most  of  the  nation  is 
now  confined  to  residential  property,  any 
long-term  extension  of  this  form  of  control 
cannot  help  but  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  desirability  of  owning  either  commer¬ 
cial  or  industrial  property.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  the  light  of  the  operation  of 
our  ad  valorem  tax  system,  whereunder  the 
cost  of  operating  government  is  spread  over 
existing  property  in  accordance  with  its  rel¬ 
ative  value.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
any  program  of  long-term  operation  of  resi¬ 
dential  rent  control  will  result  in  sharply 
higher  taxes  for  commercial  and  industrial 
property,  since  that  type  of  property  alone 
will  be  able  to  absorb  increased  expenses 
of  government. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  average 
person  to  make  a  purely  objective  analysis 
of  any  situation,  much  less  rent  control. 
Even  Biblical  authors  recognized  the  fact 
that  selfish  interest  is  often  a  controlling 
motive  in  human  thinking.  This  is  almost 
perfectly  illustrated  in  the  attitude  of 
people  regarding  rent  control.  If  they 
happen  to  be  landlords,  or  if  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  income  arises  out  residen¬ 
tial  rents,  then  they  are  apt  to  feel  that  rent 
control  should  be  immediately  and  forever 
abolished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 


tenants  they  probably  feel  that  there  should 
he  no  increase  in  residential  rents  and  that 
rent  control  should  be  a  permanent  mecha¬ 
nism  to  curb  the  avarice  of  property  owners. 
For  example:  One  of  my  friends  is  a  banker 
who  is  a  notorious  champion  of  the  laissez 
faire  system  which  we  call  “free  enterprise.” 
For  many  years  he  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  criticism  of  govemment-in-business. 
When  the  subject  of  rent  control  was  before 
the  Congress  in  its  most  recent  session,  1 
happened  to  lunch  with  him  one  day  and  1 
was  greatly  surprised  to  have  him  say  that 
rent  control  should  be  continued.  It  was 
so  manifest  a  contradiction  of  his  general 
point  of  view  that  1  inquired  into  the 
reasons  for  his  belief.  It  developed  that 
his  daughter  had  recently  married  a  young 
student  with  insufficient  income  to  proceed 
with  his  school  work  and  at  the  same  time 
support  a  wife.  The  banker  was  paying  his 
son-in-law’s  rent  and  because  any  increase 
in  rental  would  have  affected  his  own  pocket 
book,  he  was  willing  to  consign  all  property 
owners  to  the  purgatory  of  frozen  rents. 

In  addition  to  the  selfish  motives  of  in¬ 
dividuals  (who  as  tenants  outnumber  prop¬ 
erty  owners  in  the  major  urban  centers) 
our  modern  complex  political  and  economic 
system  is  based  to  a  large  extent  upon  organ¬ 
ized  groups  brought  together  by  leaders  and 
politicians  who  are  constantly  alert  to  final 
popular  issues  which  will  knit  and  cement 
their  memberships.  Not  for  a  long  time 
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had  these  leaders  and  politicians  found  an 
issue  which  produced  as  universal  and  as 
potent  an  appeal  as  that  of  rent  control. 

History  of  Present  Controls 

This  article  is  a  serious  attempt  to  dis¬ 
passionately  analyze  the  origin  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  rent  control  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  point  to  a  sound  conclusion  on  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  its  future.  It  appears  that  this  can 
be  done  only  if  we  carefully  review  events 
since  the  passage  of  the  original  price 
control  act  of  1942  in  terms  of  their  impli¬ 
cation  respecting  the  future. 

You  will  remember  that  the  original 
price  control  act  of  1942  was  introduced 
almost  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor — 
at  a  time  when  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  country  was  faced  with  the  grim  reali¬ 
zation  that  we  were  at  war  and  that  we 
would  need  to  make  many  sacrifices  of  all 
kinds  before  we  could  attain  victory.  It 
was  generaUy  conceded  that  during  a  time 
when  our  young  men  would  be  forced  to 
respond  to  a  draft  under  which  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  give  up  their  lives,  those 
who  stayed  at  home  should  not  profit  un¬ 
duly.  This  attitude  was  country-wide  and 
was  shared  in  by  all  business  groups  alike, 
real  estate  people  being  no  exception.  Price 
control  was  embraced  on  every  side.  In¬ 
dustry  after  industry  sprang  to  the  aid  of 
government  by  sending  technicians  and 
executives  to  Washington  to  help  in  the 
formulation  of  the  price  control  machinery. 
Hundreds  of  men  from  every  section  of  the 
country  traveled  great  distances  at  their 
own  expense  and  gave  freely  of  their  time  in 
order  that  the  price  control  program  might 
he  letter-perfect  and  assured  of  success. 

Great  surges  of  unselfishness  are  appar¬ 
ently  short-lived  and  depend  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  continued  existence  of  the 
group  fear  which  generally  brings  them 
into  existence.  As  the  danger  of  the  mo- 
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ment  abates,  people  again  assume  their  in¬ 
dividual  selfish  roles — the  boldest  first 
and  the  more  timid  later. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1942 
price  control  seemed  to  work  almost  per¬ 
fectly.  The  OP  A  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards  were  as  close 
as  the  business  interests  had  been  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  when  the  banks  were  closed.  In 
fact  in  the  middle  of  1942  Mr.  Leon  Hender¬ 
son  in  a  radio  address  said:  “They  (Real¬ 
tors)  constitute  a  fine  and  patriotic  body 
of  American  business  men  whose  sole  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  work  out  practical  solutions  to 
difficult  war  problems.”  By  the  year’s  end, 
however,  it  was  clear  that  the  government 
either  could  not  or  would  not  “hold  the 
line.”  The  wage  stabilization  order  of  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1942  was  being  shot  full  of  excep¬ 
tions  and  by  January  1943  many  significant 
items  in  the  family  budget  had  been  raised 
substantially.  For  example:  Butter  had 
increased  30.5  per  cent  between  March  1, 
1942  and  the  beginning  of  1943;  milk  was 
up  16.1  per  cent;  eggs  were  up  23.5  per 
cent;  wheat  was  up  15.3  per  cent;  beef  was 
up  18.8  per  cent;  and  lamb  had  soared  55.6 
per  cent.  Property  owners  were  already 
beginning  to  see  that  their  status  was  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  and  that 
price  control  was  to  he  discriminatory.  The 
unique  situation  of  the  guaranteed  posses¬ 
sion  by  the  tenant  of  the  product  which  he 
sought  (housing)  was  already  acting  to 
single  out  rent  control  as  the  only  really 
effective  element  in  the  whole  price  control 
program. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  defections  in 
price  control,  the  Congress  on  October  2, 
1942  passed  the  “Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942  Amended.”  This  amended  act 
simply  extended  to  June  30,  1944  the  orig¬ 
inal  “Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942” 
which,  when  passed  on  January  30,  1942, 
was  designed  to  expire  June  30,  1943. 
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The  rift  between  the  Government  and 
the  real  estate  interests  had  already  begun 
to  widen.  In  the  January  23,  1943  issue  of 
Headlines,  the  official  publication  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
the  lead  artiele  cited  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Association's  Board  of  Directors  which. 
Headlines  said :  “points  out  that  the  present 
administration  of  OP  A  is  conducting  an 
agency  that  in  practice  is  working  chiefly  to 
extend  tenant  interests.  It  is  creating  class 
dissension  through  the  kind  of  publicity 
and  propaganda  that  it  is  employing.  It 
has  allowed  an  increase  in  many  other  eeil- 
ing  prices  but  has  failed  to  give  real  estate 
the  same  consideration.” 

Again  on  June  30,  1944  the  Congress 
passed  another  “Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942  Amended”  which  extended  rent 
control  without  basic  change  until  June  30, 
1945. 

This  was  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  form  of  rent  control  by  real  estate 
interests.  The  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  had  submitted  an  eight  point 
program  as  follows: 

1.  Enforcement  of  rent  control  should  be  fair 
and  equitable  to  everyone  concerned — not 
fair  to  51  per  cent  and  unfair  to  49. 

2.  Rents  frozen  at  abnormally  low  levels  should 
be  adjusted. 

3.  Specific  legislative  direction  should  be  set 
forth  for  the  termination  of  rent  control 
where  it  is  no  longer  needed. 

4.  Area  rent  directors  should  be  given  discre¬ 
tionary  powers  to  adjust  hardship  cases 
locally. 

5.  Increased  operating  costs,  deferred  mainte¬ 
nance  and  the  like,  should  be  recognized  in 
setting  rents. 

6.  Recovery  of  possession  where  the  law  is  vio¬ 
lated  should  be  made  possible. 

7.  Right  of  appeal  to  Federal  District  Courts, 
rather  than  solely  to  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  should  be  allowed. 

8.  Successive  payments  of  rent  for  the  same 
premises,  between  the  same  tenant  and  land¬ 
lord,  should  be  construed  only  as  a  single 
violation,  rather  than  as  multiple  violations, 
in  applying  the  penalty  clause. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Headlines 
of  June  26,  1944  the  lead  article  said  the 
following: 

“Your  Association  has  won  its  fight  for 
justice  in  rent  control.  Passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  at  this  writing  ready  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  signature,  was  the  OPA  extension 
bill,  now  known  as  the  Stabilization  Exten¬ 
sion  Act  of  1944.  Our  score  in  the  long, 
bitter  legislative  battle  is  8  to  1.  Eight  of 
the  nine  amendments  to  OPA  rent  control 
sought  by  our  Association  were  won.  These 
are  the  benefits: 

1.  Provision  for  individual  adjustments  of  hard¬ 
ship  rent  cases. 

2.  Provision  for  prompt  removal  of  rent  control 
when  no  longer  justified. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  review  board  to  hear  rent 
protests. 

4.  Prohibits  ‘changes  in  rental  practices’  by 
amending  business  practices  sub-section  of 
the  laws,  thereby  forbidding  interferences 
with  the  common  practice  of  requiring  rental 
security  deposits. 

5.  Provides  that  no  OPA  regulation  or  order 
shall  contain  any  provision  requiring  the  de¬ 
termination  of  costs  otherwise  than  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  established  accounting  methods. 

6.  Strengthens  the  industry  advisory  committees 
requiring  that  the  administrating  end  give 
consideration  to  recommendations  of  industry 
advisory  committees. 

7.  Persons  subpoenaed  in  OPA  investigations 
may  have  counsel  and  may  record  their  testi¬ 
mony. 

8.  Modifies  the  treble-damage  provision  to  allow 
for  payment  of  only  the  overcharge  of  $25  if 
defendant  proves  violation  was  not  willful. 
Thus,  pyramiding  penalties  are  limited. 

The  bill  also  allows  protests  against  OPA 
rent  orders  and  regulations  at  any  time 
after  their  issuance,  instead  of  the  present 
60-day  protest  limit.” 

In  spite  of  the  claim  of  victory  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
none  of  the  changes  reported  above  resulted 
in  any  material  difference  in  the  operation 
of  the  rent  regulation — in  fact,  98  per  cent 
of  all  controlled  property  was  not  affected 
by  these  changes  in  the  slightest.  Hardship 
cases  were  virtually  non  extant.  Rent  con- 
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trol  was  not  permanently  removed  from  any 
area.  The  review  boards  which  were  es¬ 
tablished  to  hear  rent  protests  were  im¬ 
potent.  The  “changes  in  rental  practices” 
which  were  aimed  at  original  deposits  did 
not  prove  effective.  The  determination  of 
costs  under  established  accounting  methods 
made  little  difference  in  obtaining  relief. 
The  industry  advisory  committees  which 
were  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
amendments  proved  to  be  of  no  real  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  industry.  The  last  two  so-called 
“victories”  did  not  apply  in  any  substantial 
number  of  cases  and  did  not  change  the 
effectiveness  of  rent  control. 

In  the  ensuing  year  the  cost  of  living 
again  rose,  this  time  to  such  an  extent  that 
real  estate  interests  were  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  declining  earnings.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  war  increased  occupancy 
in  the  larger,  multiple  unit  buildings  had 
served  to  increase  the  earnings  from  this 
type  of  property  so  that  the  profits  from 
operating  rental  property  were  on  a  reason¬ 
able  parity  with  the  profits  in  other  forms 
of  enterprise.  In  early  1945,  however,  it 
was  clear  that  a  continuation  of  rentals  at 
their  March  1,  1942  levels  and  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  increased  operating  expenses  and 
wages  would  ultimately  produce  a  squeeze 
on  residential  real  estate  earnings  which 
might  rob  them  of  their  investment  desira¬ 
bility.  As  a  result,  real  estate  interests  pre¬ 
sented  their  case  to  the  Congress  in  as  per¬ 
suasive  and  articulate  form  as  possible  with 
a  plea  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  rentals. 
This  10  per  cent  was  considerably  below 
the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
was  well  below  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
operating  properties  involved.  In  fact,  the 
request  appeared  to  be  entirely  reasonable. 
However,  on  June  30,  1945  the  “Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  Amended”  was 
repassed  to  expire  on  June  30, 1946. 

Again  Headlines  said :  “The  Congress  last 
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week  ordered  a  significant  change  in  rent 
control  practice.  In  line  with  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  your  National  Association, 
the  House  amended  the  OPA  law  to  provide 
for  a  regular  industry  advisory  committee 
on  rent  control.  Under  the  amendment  an 
advisory  committee  on  rents  will  be  set  up 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  regular  industry 
committee  relating  to  price.  The  action 
means  a  real  victory  for  NAREB.” 

The  article  goes  on  to  say,  however, 
(speaking  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee)  “When  that  body  made 
its  report,  however,  it  urged  that  the  present 
law  be  extended  without  change”  a  fact 
which  was  a  very  real  defeat  for  the  real 
estate  interests. 

During  the  ensuing  year  the  defections  to 
price  control  in  the  general  economy  mul¬ 
tiplied  at  an  alarming  rate.  As  a  result,  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of  operating 
buildings  increased  sympathetically.  Real 
Estate  interests  renewed  their  campaign  to 
present  their  case  to  the  Congress — a  case 
which  by  now  had  far  greater  merit  than 
a  year  previously.  However,  the  real  estate 
interests  were  opposed  dramaticaUy  by 
labor  and  consumer  lobbies  who  were  seek¬ 
ing  desperately  to  protect  the  increased 
spending  power  which  had  been  brought 
into  being  by  sharply  higher  wages. 

Due  to  a  legislative  log- jam  the  Congress 
was  unable  to  get  at  passage  on  the  price 
control  act  in  time  to  prevent  the  expiration 
of  rent  control  on  June  30,  1946.  For  a 
time  it  looked  as  though  the  country  might 
legally  he  without  rent  control,  although 
there  was  never  any  question  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  political  sentiment  favored  its  re¬ 
enactment.  This  fact  was  proved  correct 
when  on  July  25,  1946  the  “Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  Amended”  was 
again  passed  to  run  to  June  30, 1947.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Congress,  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  rent  control  features  of  the  Act 
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was  virtuaUy  unanimous,  and  again  there 
was  no  significant  change  in  the  law. 

The  Rigidity  of  the  Rent  Regulation 

The  political  history  of  rent  control  from 
January  30,  1942  to  the  expiration  of  the 
price  control  act  on  June  30, 1947  is  but  one 
factor  of  interest  in  our  study  of  the  prob¬ 
able  future  of  rent  control.  Of  equal  im¬ 
portance  is  the  history  of  the  rent  regula¬ 
tion  originally  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  on  April  29,  1942.  This 
rent  regulation  had  the  power  and  effect  of 
law  and  represented  the  rules  under  which 
rental  property  could  be  operated  under 
price  control.  The  regulation  become  ef¬ 
fective  in  any  area  in  which  the  price  ad¬ 
ministrator  certified  that  there  was  a  hous¬ 
ing  shortage  of  sufficient  severity  to  warrant 
the  imposition  of  rent  control.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  up  until  the  present  time 
rent  control  has  been  applied  to  more  and 
more  areas  within  the  United  States.  For 
example,  following  are  the  number  of  areas 
under  rent  control  at  June  30th  of  each 
year  since  it  was  originally  instituted : 


Date  Areas 

June  30,  1942  20 

June  30,  1943  370 

June  30,  1944  370 

June  30,  1945  479 

June  30,  1946  520 

June  30,  1947  614 


area  administrators  admit  an  error  in  hav¬ 
ing  frozen  rentals  at  precisely  the  levels  at 
which  they  were  frozen.  Never  once  in 
that  period  was  there  any  admission  that 
any  of  the  inequities  of  the  freeze  principle 
which  grew  out  of  differences  in  rental  of 
identical  units  in  identical  buildings  should 
be  corrected.  Never  once  in  that  entire 
period  was  the  regulation  changed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  property  owner 
control  over  who  was  to  occupy  his  prem¬ 
ises.  These  were  the  basic  provisions  of  rent 
control,  and  they  remain  unchanged  today. 

Now  there  were  a  number  of  minor 
amendments  to  the  rent  regulation  as 
follows : 

October  19, 1942 

An  amendment  to  the  regulation  was  issued 
which  restricted  the  eviction  of  tenants  in  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  a  residence.  This  amendment 
provided  that  in  the  event  of  a  sale  the  tenant 
occupant  could  not  be  evicted  for  a  period  of 
three  months. 

July  17,  1944 

An  amendment  was  issued  called  the  ‘^Peculiar 
Circumstances”  amendment  whereunder  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  involving  peculiar  circumstances  the 
owner  of  the  building  might  petition  the  price 
administrator  to  raise  his  rentals  to  “compara¬ 
bility”  in  the  event  of  circumstances  prevailing 
on  the  freeze  date  which  were  defined  as  “pecul¬ 
iar”  by  the  amendment.  The  conditions  thus 
defined  were  extremely  obscure  and  did  not 
offer  any  material  relief  to  property  owners.  This 
amendment  did  not  attempt  to  correct  any  of 
the  inequities  of  the  freeze  principle  described 
above. 


It  is  significant  to  realize  that  whereas 
other  forms  of  price  control  were  fre¬ 
quently  amended  materially,  the  basic  rent 
regulation  was  never  changed  in  any  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  between  the  date  of  its 
issuance  and  June  30,  1947,  a  period  of 
more  than  five  years.  For  instance:  Not  in 
that  period  was  any  single  order  issued  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  changing  the 
area-level  of  frozen  rents.  Never  once  in 
that  period  did  the  administrator  of  rent 
control  or  any  of  his  local  or  regional  or 


September  1,  1944 

An  amendment  was  issued  having  to  do  with 
“substantial  hardships.”  This  amendment  was 
subsequently  liberalized  on  April  10,  1946  but 
in  no  case  did  it  substantially  change  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  rent  regulation.  It  did  provide, 
however,  that  if  a  property  owner  had  suffered 
an  actual  decrease  in  net  income  of  sufficient 
amount  then  he  could  petition  for  an  increase 
in  rental  to  bring  him  back  to  the  earnings  level 
which  he  enjoyed  at  the  beginning  of  rent  con¬ 
trol. 

December  26,  1944 

An  amendment  was  issued  which  relaxed  evic¬ 
tion  rules  for  veterans  buying  houses  and  which 
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permitted  the  veterans  to  borrow  the  down  pay* 
ment. 

September  10,  1945 

Ilie  waiting  period  of  a  new  owner  to  recover 
possession  of  a  newly  purchased  house  from  the 
tenant  occupant  was  increased  from  three  to  six 
months.  At  this  time  the  regulation  was  also 
amended  to  provide  for  evictions  in  the  case 
of  major  alterations  to  the  premises.  In  many 
cases  this  last  amendment  did  not  prove  opera* 
tive  since  area  offices  were  allowed  to  interpret 
the  extent  to  which  alterations  were  to  be  made 
before  they  could  be  classified  as  ‘'major.” 

The  only  real  “victory”  for  the  real  estate 
interests  was  an  amendment  which  reduced 
the  required  down  payment  on  residences 
(in  order  to  obtain  possession)  from  33^ 
to  20  per  cent. 

History  of  Public  Attitude 

There  are  many  people  who  believe  that 
rent  control  was  at  the  outset  a  nefarious 
scheme  designed  to  impose  a  socialistic  doc¬ 
trine  on  our  housing  economy.  Whereas 
there  are  some  people  in  the  United  States 
who  unquestionably  believe  that  land  and 
buildings  should  be  socialized  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  the  same  or  a  greater  extent  than  they 
are  now  socialized  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
your  author’s  opinion  that  these  people  are 
not  alone  or  even  in  a  major  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  tenacity  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  government’s  dedication  to  rent 
control. 

Always  in  the  history  of  our  country  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  encourage  our  belief 
in  democracy.  It  is  true  that  the  Congress 
has  frequently  listened  to  an  articulate 
minority,  but  it  has  done  so  only  when  the 
majority  of  the  people  failed  to  clearly  ex¬ 
press  a  unified  majority  opinion.  Rent 
control  is  with  us  today  because  most  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators  (Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike)  are  convinced  that  the 


public  wants  rent  control.  There  is  little 
validity  to  the  feeling  that  the  Congress  is 
ignoring  public  opinion.  While  it  may  be 
correctly  said  that  the  Congress  is  being 
“unfair”  to  the  property  owners  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Congress  to 
“umpire”  our  economy  in  a  paternalistic 
manner.  It  is,  however,  their  business  to 
put  into  law  anything  which  they  believe  a 
majority  of  their  constituents  favor. 

The  entire  question  then  of  the  future 
of  rent  control  depends  upon  the  evolution 
of  the  public  attitude  on  this  significant 
subject  and  its  expression  at  the  polls.  If 
we  are  to  gauge  accurately  the  probable 
future  of  rent  control  then  we  must  care¬ 
fully  analyze  the  probable  future  thinking 
of  the  electorate. 

The  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  us  to  see  clearly 
the  probable  future  thinking  of  the  U.S. 
public  on  the  subject  of  rent  control  is  to 
examine  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
passage  of  the  “Housing  and  Rent  Act  of 
1947.”  This  is  the  legislation  under  which 
rent  control  is  now  operating. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Congress 
wrote  a  preface  to  Title  II  of  this  Act  under 
the  heading  of  “Declaration  of  Policy” 
which  reads  as  follows:  “The  Congress 
hereby  reaffirms  the  declaration  in  the 
Price  Control  Extension  of  1946  that  un¬ 
necessary  or  unduly  prolonged  eontrols 
over  rent  would  be  ineonsistent  with  the 
return  to  a  peacetime  economy  and  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  the  goals 
therein  declared. 

“The  Congress,  therefore,  declares  that  it 
is  its  purpose  to  terminate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  all  federal  restrictions  on 
rents  and  housing  accommodations.  At 
the  same  time  the  Congress  recognizes  that 
an  emergeney  exists  and  that,  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  inflation  and  for  the  achievement 
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of  a  reasonable  stability  in  the  general  level 
of  rents  during  the  transition  period,  as 
well  as  the  attainment  of  other  salutary 
objectives  of  the  above-named  Act,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  limited  time  to  impose  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions  upon  rents  charged  for 
rental  housing  accommodations  in  defense- 
rental  areas.  Such  restrictions  should  be 
administered  with  a  view  to  prompt  adjust¬ 
ments  where  owners  of  rental  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  are  suffering  hardships  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  maximum 
rents  applicable  to  their  housing  accommo¬ 
dations,  and  under  procedures  designed  to 
minimize  delay  in  the  granting  of  necessary 
adjustments,  which  so  far  as  practicable, 
shall  be  made  by  local  boards  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  control  by  any  central  agency. 

“To  tbe  end  that  these  policies  may  be 
effectively  carried  out  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  impact  on  the  economy  pending  com¬ 
plete  decontrol,  the  provisions  of  this  title 
are  enacted.” 

In  writing  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of 

1947  the  Congress  generally  let  it  he  under¬ 
stood  that  it  was  writing  the  law  to  end  all 
laws  on  rent  control.  The  very  nature  of  the 
provision  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
signed  leases  at  a  15  per  cent  rental  increase 
was  to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  upon 
the  expiration  of  this  Act  on  February  29, 

1948  there  would  be  no  further  rent  con¬ 
trol.  It  was  only  because  rent  control  was 
scheduled  to  expire  on  February  29,  1948 
that  tenants  felt  the  need  of  executing  leases 
at  increased  rentals  which  would  protect 
them  against  further  increases  in  their  rent 
at  least  until  December  31,  1948. 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  clearly  foresaw  a  continued  public 
clamour  for  rent  control.  For  example:  In 
section  203  (b)  which  was  titled  “Termina¬ 
tion  of  Rent  Control  Under  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942”  the  new  Act 
said:  “On  the  termination  of  Rent  Control 
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under  this  title  all  records  and  other  data 
used  or  held  in  connection  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  maximum 
rents  by  the  Housing  Expediter,  and  all 
predecessor  agencies,  shall  on  request,  be 
delivered  without  reimbursement  to  the 
proper  officials  of  any  state  or  local  sub¬ 
division  of  government  that  may  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  a  rent  con¬ 
trol  program  in  any  state  or  local  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  government  to  which  such  records 
and  data  may  be  applicable:  provided,  hotv- 
ever,  that  any  such  records  or  data  shall  be 
so  made  available  subject  to  recall  for  use 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.” 
It  must  have  heen  apparent  to  many  Con¬ 
gressmen  that  a  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  act  in  the  matter  of  Rent  Con¬ 
trol  on  February  29,  1948  would  result  in 
action  by  many  states  (at  least  in  the  highly 
populated  areas)  to  further  protect  the 
tenant  class  against  the  operations  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  field  of 
rent.  The  Congress  already  had  seen  ample 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  since  many  states  had  already  fortified 
the  tenant  group  wdth  such  local  laws  even 
before  the  passage  of  the  Housing  and  Rent 
Act  of  1947. 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
that  there  might  be  strong  political  pres¬ 
sure  for  the  continuation  of  Rent  Control 
on  February  29,  1948  w’as  borne  out  by  the 
unprecedented  publicity  which  was  given 
to  the  passage  of  the  new  Act  with  its  15 
per  cent  increase  provisions.  The  story  of 
this  new  law  was  carried  on  page  one  of 
virtually  every  newspaper  in  the  entire 
country’  for  a  period  of  a  week  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act.  Radio  commentators 
spent  a  large  portion  of  their  broadcast 
period  explaining  the  law'  to  their  listeners. 
Even  for  as  long  as  a  whole  month  follow¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  new  law,  daily 
papers  in  typical  U.  S.  cities  carried  run- 
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ning  accounts  of  public  reaction,  public  in¬ 
dignation  and  public  confusion  over  the 
operation  of  this  law. 

Various  group  leaders  among  all  forms 
of  political  action  groups  immediately  is¬ 
sued  statements  in  which  tenants  over  the 
country  were  advised  not  to  sign  the  new 
leases,  were  told  that  rent  control  would  not 
actually  expire  on  February  29,  1948;  that 
even  in  the  event  the  Federal  Government 
abandoned  rent  control  on  that  date  local 
governments  certainly  would  spring  into 
the  breach  and  prevent  rent  raises  at  the 
local  level.  As  a  result,  as  of  October  31, 
1947,  only  1,508,369  tenants  in  rent  con¬ 
trolled  areas  in  the  United  States  had  ac¬ 
tually  signed  leases  at  the  15  per  cent  in¬ 
crease.  This  total  amounted  to  only  9.6 
per  cent  of  the  15,700,000  tenant  families 
whose  dwellings  were  registered  in  con¬ 
trolled  areas  within  the  country. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  typical 
owner  of  unfurnished  residential  dwellings 
within  the  country  there  was  no  change  in 
his  actual  status  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947.  Only 
9.6  per  cent  of  the  tenants  of  these  owners 
were  persuaded  into  signing  leases.  Thus, 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  these  land¬ 
lords  have  as  yet  had  no  relief  whatever 
under  the  rent  control  which  was  imposed 
upon  them  when  their  particular  area  was 
included  in  the  freeze  order.  Whereas  it  is 
true  that  there  has  been  some  liberalization 
of  the  “hardship”  rights  of  petition,  this 
right  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  applies 
only  in  those  instances  wherein  his  net 
profits  have  dropped  below  those  which  he 
was  ahle  to  earn  in  the  base  period. 

A  further  example  of  the  public  attitude 
on  the  subject  of  Rent  Control  is  furnished 
us  by  the  operation  and  make-up  of  the 
local  boards  which  were  established  under 
the  Act.  The  language  of  the  law  in  this 
connection  reads  as  follows: 


‘The  Honsing  Elxpediter  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  create  in  each  defense  rental  area, 
or  such  portion  thereof  as  he  may  designate,  a 
local  advisor}’  board,  each  such  board  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  five  members  who  are  represent¬ 
ative  citizens  of  the  area,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Honsing  Expediter,  from  recommendations 
by  the  respective  (state)  governors.  Each  such 
board  shall  have  sufficient  members  to  enable 
it  promptly  to  consider  individual  adjustment 
cases  coming  before  it  on  which  the  board  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  officials  admin¬ 
istering  this  title  within  its  area.  The  local 
boards  may  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Housing  Expediter  as  they  deem  advisabl :  with 
respect  to  the  following  matters:  (a)  decontrol 
of  the  defense-rental  area  or  any  portion  thereof ; 
(b)  the  adequacy  of  the  general  rent  level  in 
the  area;  and  (c)  operations  generally  of  the 
local  rent  office,  with  particular  reference  to 
hardship  cases. 

*The  Housing  Expediter  shall  furnish  the 
local  boards  suitable  office  space  and  steno¬ 
graphic  assistance  and  shall  make  available  to 
such  boards  any  records  and  other  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  Housing  Expediter  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  maximum  rents  and  housing  accommodations 
in  the  respective  defense-rental  areas  which  may 
be  requested  by  such  boards. 

“Within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  any  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  a  local  board  such  recommenda¬ 
tion  shall  be  approved  or  disapproved  or  the 
local  board  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the 
reasons  why  final  action  cannot  be  taken  in 
thirty  days.  Any  recommendation  of  a  local 
board  appropriately  substantiated  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  applicable  law  and  regulations 
shall  be  approved  and  appropriate  action  shall 
promptly  be  taken  to  carry  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  into  effect. 

“Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Housing  Expediter  shall  communicate  with 
the  governors  of  the  several  states  advising  them 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and  of  the 
number  and  location  of  defense-rental  areas  in 
their  respective  states,  and  requesting  their  co¬ 
operation  in  carrying  out  such  provisions. 

‘The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  cease  to  be 
in  effect  on  February  29,  1948.” 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear  from  the  above 
language  that  the  Congress  had  in  mind 
making  it  possible  for  local  areas  to  make 
changes  in  the  level  of  their  rent  ceilings, 
to  correct  inequities  as  between  localities, 
or  to  remove  rent  control  completely  from 
the  individual  zones.  It  will  be  noted  that 
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the  recommendations  of  the  local  board  are 
mandatory  on  the  Housing  Expediter  pro* 
vided  their  recommendations  are  “appro¬ 
priately  substantiated.’* 

An  example  of  the  workings  of  this  law 
in  actual  practice  is  furnished  by  develop¬ 
ments  which  occurred  in  the  Chicago 
defense-rental  area.  The  Governor  of 
Illinois  nominated  a  local  board  for  this 
area  composed  of  eleven  men,  one  of  whom 
(a  manufacturer)  declined  to  serve.  The 
remaining  ten  men  were  made  up  of  four 
real  estate  brokers,  an  attorney,  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive,  a  labor  man,  a  YMCA 
Secretary  and  an  insurance  broker  who  was 
formerly  a  real  estate  man  and  who  at  one 
time  had  been  the  area  rent  director  for  the 
OPA.  Some  time  subsequent  to  its  appoint¬ 
ment,  this  board  addressed  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Housing  Expediter  advising  him 
that  they  requested  a  15  per  cent  increase 
for  residential  rentals  in  the  Chicago  area 
which  had  not  been  increased  under  tlie 
lease  provision  of  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act 
of  1947.  The  request  as  made  by  the  local 
board  was  simply  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
which  was  not  documented  by  any  substan¬ 
tial  showing  of  fact. 

Immediately  the  community  learned  that 
such  action  had  been  taken  the  City  Council 
of  Chicago  passed  a  resolution  urging  the 
Housing  Expediter  to  withhold  action  until 
hearings  had  been  held  and  a  score  of 
groups — not  only  from  Chicago  but  from 
elsewhere  in  the  country — communicated 
with  the  Expediter  urging  him  to  reject  the 
request.  The  story  was  handled  as  a  page 
one  news  item  by  all  of  the  local  press  and 
received  wide  publicity  over  the  nation. 
Charges  were  made  that  the  group  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  governor  and  approved  by  the 
Housing  Expediter  were  not  “representa¬ 
tive  citizens”  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Act.  Apparently,  acting  under  this 
pressure,  the  Governor  of  Illinois  aug¬ 


mented  the  local  board  by  the  appointment 
of  eleven  additional  people.  One  of  these 
was  a  Protestant  minister  (who  declined  to 
serve),  two  were  representatives  of  labor, 
one  was  a  social  worker,  two  were  school 
superintendents,  one  was  a  lumber  dealer, 
one  a  railroad  executive,  and  two  were 
attorneys. 

Whereas  this  group  has  not  as  yet  acted 
on  the  original  request  of  the  first  group, 
the  Housing  Expediter  rejected  the  original 
petition  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  “ap¬ 
propriately  substantiated.” 

It  seems  clear  from  all  the  data  available 
for  consideration  that  the  public  attitude 
clearly  favors  a  continuation  of  rent  control 
without  regard  for  the  financial  welfare  of 
the  landlord.  It  further  seems  clear  that 
residential  real  estate  has  been  removed 
definitely  from  the  free  economy.  In  our 
opinion,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the 
return  of  residential  real  estate  to  the  free 
economy  by  legislative  action  (or  failure 
to  act)  during  the  immediate  foreseeable 
future.  President  Truman,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  November  17,  1947  said  in 
part: 

“Next  to  food,  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  cost  of  living  is  rent.  Under  the 
modified  Rent  Control  Law,  rents  are  rising 
at  the  rate  of  about  1  per  cent  a  month.  A 
12  per  cent  annual  increase  in  rents  imposes 
an  intolerable  strain  upon  the  family 
budget.  The  Rent  Control  Law  should  be 
extended  and  the  weaknesses  in  the  present 
law  should  be  corrected.” 

Whereas  we  are  not  familiar  with  the 
source  of  the  President’s  statistics  on  rent, 
it  is  clear  that  the  property  owners  who 
owned  buildings  in  1942  have  had  no  such 
average  increase  as  1  per  cent  per  month — 
especially  since  government  figures  reveal 
the  fact  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  landlords  have  had  no  increase  in 
rent  whatever  since  the  freeze  date. 
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The  Dilemma  of  Decontrol 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  and 
Rent  Act  of  1947  “after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  no  maximum  rents  shall  he 
established  or  maintained  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942  as  Amended  with  respect  to  any 
housing  accommodations/'  This  means 
that  no  rental  ceilings  are  being  placed  on 
new  housing.  Moreover,  many  residential 
units  are  being  decontrolled  by  virtue  of 
the  remodeling  of  apartments  which  have 
become  vacant  since  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act  and  others  are  being  decontrolled 
as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  15  per  cent 
increase  leases  entered  into  in  good  faith 
since  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 

Congress  is  now  faced  with  the  problem 
of  determining  what  it  should  do  about 
those  people  (tenants)  who  in  good  faith  ac¬ 


cepted  the  implication  of  the  Act  and  signed 
new  leases  at  a  15  per  cent  rental  increase 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
end  of  Rent  Control  on  February  29,  1948. 
If  the  Congress  fails  to  grant  a  horizontal 
increase  of  15  per  cent  in  rentals,  the  people 
who  signed  leases  will  have  simply  been 
trapped  into  higher  rents  by  their  own  fears 
of  decontrol.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
widespread  political  sentiment  against  the 
imposition  of  a  horizontal  15  per  cent  in¬ 
crease.  One  of  the  w^ays  out  of  this 
dilemma  is,  of  course,  the  abdication  of 
rent  control  in  favor  of  state  administration. 
At  the  present  writing  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  Congress  will  yield  to  the  States. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  majority  of  the 
tenants  now  protected  by  rent  control  will 
continue  to  be  so  protected  at  least  until 
the  end  of  1948  and  very  probably  until  the 
end  of  1949  as  a  minimum. 
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ELEVATOR  MODERNIZATION 

By  Kendall  Cady,  CPM 

The  decision  to  modernize  elevator  equipment  represents  only  a  prelim¬ 
inary  step  in  the  process  of  determining  upon  a  program  of  detail.  This 
second  article  in  a  series  of  three  points  up  factors  to  be  considered. 


.A.  PREVIOUS  article  on  this  subject  was 
devoted  to  the  problems  incident  to  the 
decision  to  modernize  elevators.  This  arti¬ 
cle  presupposes  that  the  decision  has  been 
made  and  attempts  to  give  the  owner  or 
agent  a  little  information  about  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  which  he  will  face  in 
working  out  the  details  of  the  elevator 
modernization.  These  subjects  have  not 
been  classified  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance.  Nor  has  an  attempt  been  made 
to  discuss  each  of  them  fully,  since  the  two 
articles  on  elevator  modernization  are  in¬ 
tended  primarily  to  point  out  the  problems 
and  suggest  varying  solutions,  leaving  the 
final  choice  to  those  persons  who  have  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  the  particular  job  and 
thus  are  qualified  to  make  the  decision. 

New  Cab  versus  Rebuilding  Old 

In  the  majority  of  conversion  jobs  we 
find  that  the  old  cab  did  not  have  doors. 
Since  it  was  a  manually  operated  car  the 
operator  was  expected  to  keep  the  passen¬ 
gers  back  from  the  front  of  the  cab  and  to 
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stop  tlie  car  immediately  should  one  of  the 
passengers  make  a  sudden  move  toward  the 
unprotected  cab  doorway.  If  this  cab  is  to 
be  changed  to  automatic  or  passenger  con¬ 
trol,  city  ordinances  invariably  require 
gates  or  doors  on  the  cabs.  Solid  doors  are 
most  satisfactory  on  the  three  counts  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  safety,  and  operating  efficiency. 

In  a  modernization  job  for  a  good  build¬ 
ing,  automatic  doors  undoubtedly  will  be 
required  and  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  cab  by  approximately  three 
inches  on  this  one  side  in  order  to  allow 
their  installation.  This  loss  of  floor  area 
naturally  decreases  the  inaximum  passenger 
carrying  capacity  by  about  one  person — 
which  loss  is  offset  by  the  gain  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  operator.  Whereas  the  old  car  sling 
generally  will  be  reused,  tlie  cab  itself 
must  be  cut  down,  a  job  which  can  not  be 
performed  satisfactorily  except  in  a  cab¬ 
making  shop.  The  cost  of  remodeling  a  cab 
in  this  manner  generally  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  the  cost  of  purchasing 
a  new  cab.  Thus  if  there  are  any  objection¬ 
able  features  of  the  old  cab  or  if  it  is  out  of 
style  it  is  wise  to  purchase  a  new  one.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  old  cab  is  in  good  condition  it 
will  be  profitable  to  reuse  it. 

In  ordering  a  new  cab  the  elevator  com¬ 
pany  usually  makes  its  estimate  on  a  fixed 
cab  allowance  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,000  for  a  metal  cab  in  apartment  build¬ 
ings  and  $1,500  for  office  buildings.  The 
building  operator  should  plan  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  elevator  company’s  minimum 
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allowance  in  order  to  secure  the  type  of  cab 
he  needs  and  wishes.  Suitable  steel  cabs 
for  apartment  buildings  usually  cost 
slightly  over  $1,000  and  wood  cabs  are 
$1,250  or  more. 

If  a  new  cab  is  purchased  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  a  modem  style  and  one 
which  will  harmonize  in  architecture  with 
the  lobby  and  upper  floor  corridors.  In 
many  buildings  we  find  that  lobbies  have 
been  modernized  from  time  to  time  but  the 
elevator  hac  never  been  brought  up  to  date 
in  its  styling.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  save  a  few  hundred  dollars  by 
reusing  the  old  cab. 

The  new  rah  should  be  fitted  appropri¬ 
ately  for  the  building.  The  handrails, 
lighting  fixture,  fan,  license  certificate 
frame  and  the  control  panel  will  generally 
be  furnished  in  bronze,  stainless  steel  or 
chrome.  It  is  possible  to  secure  different 
treatment  of  wainscoting  if  required  in  the 
case  of  cabs  used  for  transporting  suitcases 
or  other  bulky  articles  which  are  likely  to 
damage  the  finish. 

A  great  eontroversy  rages  over  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  steel  versus  wood  cabs  from  the 
point  of  view  of  refinishing.  The  steel  cab 
is  slightly  easier  to  finish  if  it  becomes 
scratched  and  marred  so  much  as  to  require 
complete  refinishing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wooden  cab  with  its  varnish  or  lacquer 
finish  can  be  touched  up  more  easily  if  the 
scratches  have  not  actually  damaged  the 
wood  below  the  finish.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  traveling  public  seems  more  prone  to 
scratch  and  vandalize  steel  cabs  than 
wooden  ones. 

The  wooden  panels  of  the  modem 
wooden  cab  arc  in  reality  a  plywood  with  a 
steel  backing  plate.  Consequently  the 
creaking  caused  by  slight  distortion  of  the 
cab  in  its  movement  which  was  an  annoy¬ 
ance  in  the  old  style  wooden  cabs  is  virtu¬ 
ally  eliminated.  E)choing  of  noise  and  hums 


is  probably  more  prevalent  in  the  steel  cab 
than  in  the  wooden  one,  and  certainly  the 
illusion  of  elegance  or  grandeur  creates  a 
decided  feature  in  favor  of  wooden  cabs. 

Cab  Doors 

Modern  cab  doors  are  invariably  hollow 
metal  constraction  and  do  not  contain 
vision  panels.  The  need  for  a  glass  panel 
through  which  the  operator  of  the  cab  can 
observe  passengers  waiting  on  a  floor  is 
eliminated  with  the  more  modem  selective 
type  of  equipment.  Elimination  of  this 
panel  obviates  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
shaft  decorated  and  tends  to  reduce  main¬ 
tenance  cost  to  the  building.  Its  elimina¬ 
tion  also  reduces  the  sense  of  speed  and  to 
a  certain  extent  the  fears  of  passengers  re¬ 
garding  vertical  transportation.  The  cab 
side  of  the  door  should,  of  course,  be  fin¬ 
ished  to  correspond  with  the  finish  in  the 
cab  itself. 

Although  single  panel  doors  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  used,  they  are  very  rare  since 
the  cab  opening  is  generally  greater  than 
one-half  the  width  of  the  cab  and  as  a  mle 
the  single  panel  door  cannot  be  installed  in 
such  manner  as  to  allow  the  use  of  the  full 
opening.  The  two  speed  door  consists  of 
two  panels  set  one  in  front  of  the  other. 
When  the  door  is  opened,  these  two  panels 
rest  at  the  same  point;  as  the  door  closes, 
the  inner  panel  moves  far  enough  to  cover 
the  near  half  of  the  cab's  entrance,  while 
the  outer  panel,  moving  approximately 
twice  as  far,  covers  the  farther  half  of  the 
entrance.  Thus  the  outer  panel  moves  at 
approximately  twice  the  speed  of  the  inner 
one  since  they  both  reach  their  closed  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  same  moment. 

All  elevators  are  equipped  with  hatchway- 
doors  and  there  is  of  course  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  economy-minded  managers 
to  reuse  them.  This  is  feasible  only  when 
the  doors  are  stmcturally  sound  enough  to 
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withstand  mechanical  operation.  Such 
operation  tends  to  twist  the  door  and  in  the 
long  run  only  modem  hollow  steel  doors  or 
exceptionally  sturdy  wooden  doors  are 
likely  to  stand  up.  The  exterior  finish  of 
the  lobby  hatchway  door  should  match  the 
lobby  in  style  and  color  characteristics. 
Upper  floor  hatch  doors  should  similarly 
harmonize  with  corridor  treatment  or  that 
which  is  planned  for  the  future. 

Quite  frequently  we  find  the  hatch  doors 
in  buildings  to  be  of  the  swinging  type, 
which  cannot  be  safely  mechanized.  In  a 
modern  high-class  building  it  is  unthink¬ 
able  that  the  passenger  should  be  forced  to 
open  them  manually.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  swinging  door  cannot  be  reused  as  a 
sliding  door  and  new  doors  are  indicated. 
In  most  cases  these  new  sliding  doors  can  be 
hung  inside  of  the  elevator  shaft,  although 
this  makes  it  necessary  to  cut  down  the  cab 
still  further  in  order  to  allow  clearance.  It 
also,  of  course,  makes  it  mandatory  that  a 
new  threshold,  if  not  entirely  new  door 
framing,  be  installed.  This  operation  is 
much  less  expensive  than  in  the  relatively 
few  instances  where  the  cab  cannot  be  cut 
down  and  we  find  it  necessary  to  rebuild 
the  wall  adjacent  to  the  doorway  in  order 
to  allow  the  door  to  slide  within  the  wall 
itself.  Building  codes  and  safety  require¬ 
ments  generally  do  not  allow  the  sliding 
door  to  be  placed  on  the  corridor  side  of 
the  wall,  since  this  would  leave  a  space  be¬ 
tween  the  doors  large  enough  for  a  child  or 
even  a  small  adult  to  be  trapped  by  closing 
doors. 

If  the  original  installation  were  a  sliding 
hatch  door,  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made 
as  to  the  reuse  of  the  old  hangers.  As  a  rule 
the  decision  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  elevator  manufacturer.  The  upthrust 
type  of  hanger  can  generally  be  reused, 
whereas  those  which  bear  down  only  can 
never  give  a  satisfactory  job.  The  dust 


protection  provided  by  hanger  covers  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  good  operation  and 
they  are  a  must  on  every  conversion  job. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  doors 
and  their  installation  comply  with  local  fire 
and  building  codes.  Elevator  shafts  are  a 
distinct  fire  hazard  and  local  authorities 
are  not  likely  to  overlook  improper  materi¬ 
als  or  designs. 

Some  protective  device  is  of  course  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  the  door  from  closing  on 
passengers.  The  two  devices  generally  used 
are  the  so-called  safety  edge  and  the  electric 
eye.  The  electric  eye  in  its  original  use 
conception  for  this  type  of  installation  was 
generally  installed  at  three  levels — approx¬ 
imately  shoulder  high,  waist  high,  and 
slightly  below  knee  high.  Some  difficulty 
was  experienced  with  this  type  of  installa¬ 
tion  because  it  was  possible  to  project  a 
portion  of  the  body  into  the  door  opening 
without  breaking  the  beam  of  light  which 
actuated  the  doors.  This  problem  has  been 
fairly  weU  controUed  by  the  installation  of 
only  one  electric  eye,  so  located  that  the 
beam  of  light  criss-crossed  the  door  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  as  it  was  reflected  from  one 
mirror  to  another  on  the  journey  from  its 
source  to  the  photo-electric  cell.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  for  this  type  of  device  to 
get  out  of  order,  although  perhaps  not  much 
more  frequently  than  a  mechanical  device. 
There  is  some  annoyance  when  children  or 
malicious  persons  discover  that  the  devator 
door  will  close  and  bounce  open  continually 
if  a  smudge  is  placed  on  the  source  of  light 
or  on  one  of  the  mirrors,  or  if  paper  or 
other  opaque  material  is  stuffed  into  the 
light  source  shell. 

In  general,  the  photo-electric  cell  is  not 
considered  as  satisfactory  as  the  safety  edge. 
This  type  of  installation  consists  of  a  soft 
rubber  bumper  along  the  entire  leading 
edge  of  one  of  the  doors.  Tliis  bumper  pro¬ 
tects  either  a  cable  or  a  long  metal  strip  and 
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whenever  the  rubber  is  slightly  depressed 
by  hitting  some  object  the  door-opening 
mechanism  instantly  retracts  the  door. 
The  door  stands  open  its  allotted  time  and 
then  closes  again.  The  effect  of  this  action 
even  upon  a  person  who  is  deliberately  hold¬ 
ing  the  door  open  is  a  recurrent  jiggling  of 
the  door  which  nags  him  to  allow  it  to  shut. 

Cab  Floor  Covering 

A  majority  of  modernization  bids  include 
some  sort  of  platform  floor  covering,  and 
the  purchaser  as  a  rule  has  a  choice  of 
several  alternates.  Most  codes  require  that 
the  brass  plates  installed  in  the  elevator 
floor,  which  may  be  removed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  resetting  the  safety,  be  easily  acces¬ 
sible.  Thus  this  plate  must  extend  through 
the  floor  covering  or  the  floor  covering  must 
be  a  removable  type. 

The  basic  floor  material  of  most  cabs  is 
a  wooden  floor  to  which  may  be  aflixed  al¬ 
most  any  type  of  covering.  Marble  and 
terrazzo  are  not  generally  used  because  of 
added  weight  and  because  they  are  hard 
and  rather  uncomfortable  to  passengers. 
Linoleum  has  the  advantage  of  being  fairly 
inexpensive,  easily  cleaned  and  waxed,  and 
quite  durable.  It  is  subject  to  burning, 
however,  and  does  not  have  any  partieular 
quality  appeal.  Asphalt  tile  is  even  less 
expensive,  is  not  subject  to  damage  by 
cigarettes  and  similar  minor  bums,  is  some¬ 
what  harder  and  less  resilient  and  inclined 
to  be  more  slippery  especially  when  waxed 
or  wet.  Rubber  tile,  although  susceptible 
to  burning  and  somewhat  more  susceptible 
to  abrasion,  is  much  more  comfortable  and 
is  probably  a  superior  floor  covering  despite 
its  additional  cost  if  a  compromise  must  be 
made  between  earpet  and  a  harder  type 
floor.  It  is  especially  useful  in  transient 
hotel  and  office  building  elevators  where 
traffic  is  heavy  and  the  luxury  of  a  carpeted 
floor  is  not  required. 
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Carpeted  floors  have  without  doubt  an 
appeal  not  available  in  other  materials. 
They  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  harder 
to  clean,  more  costly,  and  of  representing 
some  special  problems  in  their  treatment  if 
they  are  not  to  present  a  tripping  hazard. 
The  most  desirable  of  carpeted  elevator 
coverings  is  a  type  of  carpet  which  has  a 
deep  sponge  rubber  pad  permanently 
affixed  to  the  back.  This  carpet  has  enough 
stiffness  so  that  it  need  not  be  fastened 
down.  In  a  square  cab  it  can  be  reversed  to 
shift  the  wear,  removed  for  cleaning,  and 
has  the  highest  luxury  appeal. 

Another  type  of  carpet  which  has  a 
rubberized  back  is  often  used  in  elevators, 
probably  principally  because  it  is  available 
in  pile  heights  and  patterns  which  lend 
themselves  to  such  use.  It  is  often  sold  on 
the  theory  that  because  of  its  mbberized 
back  it  may  be  patched  by  inserting  a  small 
new  piece  along  the  threshold  or  near  the 
control  panel  where  the  greatest  wear 
comes.  This  argument  is  generally  a  fallacy 
since  although  the  carpet  can  be  patched 
new,  once  a  portion  of  it  has  been  worn  the 
patch  will  show  despite  the  fact  that  the 
seam  does  not.  Another  advantage  of  this 
type  of  carpeting  is  that  special  designs  are 
available  by  cutting  out  portions  of  it  and 
replacing  with  other  colors,  much  as  designs 
are  installed  in  linoleum.  Carpet  in  general 
has  the  advantage  over  the  hard  floors  of 
being  a  shoe  cleaner  and  is  often  well  worth 
while  purely  because  of  its  dirt-catching 
ability  in  order  to  decrease  cleaning  costs 
on  upper  floors. 

Most  types  of  carpet  do  not  have  suffi- 
eient  stiffness  to  lay  without  being  fastened 
to  the  floor.  The  most  common  installation, 
although  “slightly”  illegal,  is  to  nail  the 
carpet  to  the  wooden  floor  below  it.  The 
second  most  common  method  is  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  grommets  or  snaps  so  that  the 
carpet  may  be  removed.  This  method  is 
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not  entirely  satisfactory  since  the  carpet 
tends  to  shrink  when  washed  and  does 
not  fit  properly  upon  replacement.  One 
method  of  holding  carpet  in  place  which  is 
proving  fairly  satisfactory  is  the  installation 
of  a  removable  section  of  threshold  in  the 
cab.  This  threshold  is  so  designed  that  the 
leading  edge  of  the  carpet  may  be  thrust 
under  it  and  it  may  be  screwed  down  as  a 
clamp.  If  the  carpet  has  been  thoroughly 
sized  and  if  this  clamp  takes  a  fairly  large 
bite  on  it,  the  carpet  does  not  tend  to  move 
or  wrinkle  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
fastened  elsewhere. 

Carpet  in  elevators  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  padded  both  for  the  sense  of  luxury 
and  for  the  practical  advantage  that  it  lasts 
several  times  longer  if  laid  over  an  adequate 
pad.  Fifty-four  ounces  to  the  square  yard, 
waffle-type,  all  hair  padding  is  highly  to  be 
recommended  for  this  use.  Whenever  prac¬ 
tical,  carpet  should  be  laid  over  a  linoleum, 
asphalt  tile,  or  rubber  tile  floor  so  that  an 
attractive  floor  covering  wiU  be  available 
during  periods  when  the  carpet  is  out  for 
cleaning  and  repairs.  Carpet  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  daily  cleaning  and  almost  daily 
waxing  which  are  needed  to  keep  the  harder 
types  of  floor  looking  at  their  best.  It  also 
does  not  generally  represent  any  slipping 
hazard,  a  factor  which  recommends  it 
highly  over  hard  floors. 

Safety  Features 

One  of  the  most  important  benefits  to  be 
received  from  the  modernization  of  eleva¬ 
tors  is  the  additional  safety  provided  for 
the  traveling  public.  An  analysis  of  eleva¬ 
tor  accidents  indicates  that  the  modern 
elevator  is  almost  fool-proof.  Elevator 
accidents,  although  too  frequent  and  very 
spectacular  since  they  often  result  in  fatal¬ 
ities,  occur  almost  entirely  in  outmoded  in¬ 
stallations.  Perhaps  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  elimination  of  such  accidents 


is  the  interlock.  This  device  consists  of 
interior  latches  on  each  of  the  hatchway 
doors,  all  connected  into  an  electric  circuit 
which  is  broken  whenever  one  of  the  doors 
is  not  closed  and  latched.  The  car  itself  is 
connected  into  this  circuit  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  move  until  the  circuit  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  closing  and  locking  of  all 
doors.  Not  all  of  such  devices  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  insurance  underwriters. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  such 
equipment  if  credit  in  the  form  of  reduced 
liability  insurance  premiums  is  desired. 

Although  the  ordinary  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  to  bring  the  car  to  the  proper  floor 
does  not  provide  for  letting  the  car  ride 
below  the  lowest  floor  or  above  the  top  floor, 
additional  safety  is  provided  by  fixed  top 
and  bottom  limit  switches.  These  switches 
cut  off  the  power  and  apply  the  brakes 
whenever  the  car  moves  into  “forbidden” 
territory.  With  proper  well-maintained 
equipment  it  is  possible  to  set  these  switches 
at  the  floor  level  so  that  even  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  the  regular  mechanism  to  stop 
at  the  proper  place  the  car  will  be  stopped 
in  such  a  position  that  passengers  can  un¬ 
load  easily  and  safely. 

Most  city  codes  provide  for  bumpers  in 
the  pit  to  restrict  car  travel  downward 
should  the  limit  switches  fail  or  the  car 
fall  free.  In  the  conversion  of  elevators 
from  manual  control  it  is  generally  found 
tliat  the  old  bumpers  are  no  longer  accept¬ 
able  to  code  authorities.  The  installation 
of  the  taller  required  types  poses  a  difficult 
problem  in  buildings  that  do  not  have  a 
deep  enough  pit  to  contain  them.  The 
following  solutions  are  sometimes  avail¬ 
able: 

1.  Often  there  is  a  basement  stop  below  the  first 
floor  which  is  unnecessary  and  which  may  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  allow  greater  head  room 
for  the  bumpers.  Such  a  “sacrifice”  often  re¬ 
sults  in  saving  the  cost  of  new  equipment 
such  as  doors,  hangers,  interlocks  and  pnsh- 
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bottom.  It  also  saves  one  full  position  on 
the  controller. 

2.  Oftentimes  the  hampers  may  be  set  into  a 
hole  in  the  floor  rather  than  at  pit  level — an 
operation  much  less  costly  when  feasible 
than  lowering  the  entire  pit. 

3.  Pre^ompression  of  the  hampers  is  generally 
allowable  to  some  extent.  If  only  a  small 
additional  space  is  required,  authorities  will 
usually  allow  the  installation  of  a  device  to 
hold  the  bumper  from  extending  upward  to 
its  fully  designed  height.  Such  a  device  does 
not  impair  its  safety  eflSciency. 

All  modern  equipment  contains  some  de> 
vice  for  stopping  the  car  should  it  reach  an 
excessive  speed,  either  hy  virtue  of  a  “run¬ 
away”  of  the  driving  equipment,  or  falling. 
Such  devices  are  a  required  part  of  any  new 
installation  and  are  generally  affixed  to  the 
governor  cable  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
this  cable  runs  over  its  shive  in  excess  of  its 
normal  speed,  the  safety  device  shuts  off  the 
power,  actuates  the  brakes  and  applies 
extra  braking  facility  through  a  metal  dog 
which  grips  the  guide  rails. 

After  elevator  modernization,  the  com¬ 
pany  doing  the  work  will  present  the  owner 
with  a  slip  acknowledging  delivery  of  the 
equipment.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the 
equipment  is  deemed  to  be  satisfactory  and 
the  signing  of  this  slip  releases  the  elevator 
company  and  its  insurance  company  from 
liability,  returning  the  risk  to  the  owner 
and  his  insurance  company.  The  owner 
should  insist  that  the  elevator  inspection 
department  of  his  municipal  government  as 
well  as  his  insurance  company  inspect  the 
equipment  and  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  it  before  taking  delivery. 

Parking 

Automatic  elevators  have  generally  been 
provided  with  a  “home  landing  device.” 
Usual  practice  is  to  provide  that  the  car 
automatically  return  to  the  first  floor  when¬ 
ever  it  is  not  in  use  and  has  no  register  calls. 
The  assumption  that  the  next  call  was  most 
likely  to  come  from  the  first  floor  has  of 
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course  some  merit  in  considering  the  main 
floor  as  against  any  other  single  floor  in  the 
building.  It  is,  however,  equally  obvious 
that  only  one-half  of  the  calls  can  originate 
at  the  first  floor  since  the  persons  who  go 
up  into  the  building  from  that  level  must  of 
necessity  make  an  equal  number  of  trips 
to  get  out  again. 

Exhaustive  studies  of  the  interval  of 
waiting  do  not  show  that  the  service  in 
average  buildings  is  improved  materially 
by  the  addition  of  this  home  landing  device. 
Buildings  which  are  characterized  by  def¬ 
inite  upward  or  downward  flows  of  traffic 
at  fixed  periods  of  the  day  do  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  some  slight  improvement  in  service 
when  two  home  landings  are  provided. 
For  instance,  in  an  apartment  building 
characterized  by  a  downward  traffic  flow 
in  the  early  morning  hours  some  service 
improvement  is  noticed  by  the  use  of  a  top 
floor  home  landing  during  this  period  and 
by  the  use  of  a  ground  floor  home  landing 
during  the  period  when  most  tenants  are 
likely  to  return  to  their  apartments. 

In  installations  using  two  cabs,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  improve  service  by  the  use  of  a  de¬ 
vice  similar  to  the  home  landing  one  which 
creates  a  home  landing  at  the  main  floor 
for  the  car  making  the  down  trip  and  auto¬ 
matically  shifts  the  other  car  into  a  top  floor 
home  landing  position.  This  device  tends 
to  place  the  parked  cab  at  a  position  slightly 
closer  to  random  signals  than  if  the  car  were 
left  at  the  point  of  egress  of  its  last  passen¬ 
ger. 

If  the  car  is  required  to  make  a  return 
trip  empty  to  a  home  landing  after  each  use, 
it  would  appear  that  the  mileage  put  on  the 
car  will  be  almost  twice  its  normal  oper¬ 
ating  mileage.  In  actual  practice,  the  car 
takes  several  passengers  on  the  average  trip 
and  the  milage  is  not  doubled  by  the  home 
landing  device.  However,  it  is  materially 
increased  with  resultant  increased  cost  of 
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operation  from  power,  maintenance  and 
depreciation  standpoints.  The  installation 
of  home  landing  has  one  other  objection¬ 
able  feature — namely,  if  a  call-button  on  a 
floor  other  than  the  home  landing  floor  is 
maliciously  or  accidently  held  in  the  call 
position  the  automatic  car  will  make  a  trip 
to  the  floor,  open  its  door,  close  it  after  the 
pre-determined  interval,  and  when  it  does 
not  receive  a  signal  directing  it  to  a  desired 
floor  will  then  return  to  its  home  landing 
floor.  As  soon  as  it  has  made  its  home 
landing  it  will  be  subject  to  a  call  in  the 
reverse  direction  and  will  then  return  to 
the  floor  where  the  button  has  been 
plugged.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
home  landing  device  greatly  increases  the 
cost  of  operation  without  a  resultant  ma¬ 
terial  increase  in  service. 

Position  Indicators 

The  position  indicator  is  a  device  which 
indicates  to  the  observer  the  position  of  the 
car  in  the  shaft  and  the  direction  of  its 
travel.  Since  more  passengers  enter  the 
car  at  the  ground  floor  than  any  other  floor, 
such  devices  are  commonly  found  at  this 
level.  The  public  is  generally  impatient  in 
regard  to  waiting  for  elevators.  This  device 
tends  to  take  their  minds  off*  the  waiting 
period,  since  the  wait  does  not  seem  as  long 
to  a  person  who  is  occupied  in  noting 
whether  the  car  stops  or  not  in  its  trip  and 
is  reassured  when  it  is  moving  toward  him. 
The  indicators  serve  some  use  in  that  as 
the  car  approaches  the  floor,  waiting  pas¬ 
sengers  being  apprised  of  its  imminent 
arrival  are  prepared  to  board  it  and  thus 
the  device  improves  the  service  slightly. 

In  buildings  of  five  stories  or  less,  posi¬ 
tion  indicators  are  not  needed  in  the  cab 
itself.  However,  in  taller  buildings  they 
serve  a  decided  function  in  that  they  warn 
riders  of  the  approach  of  their  floor  and 
facilitate  the  movement  of  passengers  with¬ 


in  the  car  so  that  those  who  are  to  leave  at 
the  next  stop  tend  to  assume  positions  near¬ 
est  the  door  and  thus  to  improve  service. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  indicator  is 
used  in  combination  with  a  device  which 
shows  the  next  stop  to  be  made  by  the  car. 

Position  indicators  may  be  placed  at  each 
hatch  entrance  on  upper  floors.  This  is  not 
generally  done  since  they  are  rather  costly 
and  building  managers  tend  to  believe  them 
an  unnecessary  piece  of  equipment  because 
of  their  more  limited  use.  They  might  be 
considered  if  they  are  available  at  reason¬ 
able  cost,  however,  since  they  serve  the 
same  function  but  to  a  lesser  extent  as  the 
indicator  on  the  first  floor. 

If  position  indicators  are  not  used  on  the 
upper  floors,  general  practice  is  to  use  one 
of  two  types  of  signal  light  in  the  up  and 
down  button  panel.  As  a  rule,  this  jewel 
lights  whenever  the  car  is  in  use  and  bears  a 
legend  such  as  “in  use”  or  “car  coming.” 
These  jewels  are  somewhat  deceptive  in  that 
they  lead  the  prospective  passenger  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  about  to  receive  service, 
whereas  they  merely  indicate  that  the  car 
is  in  use  but  do  not  indicate  that  it  will  stop 
at  his  particular  floor.  The  public  is  fairly 
well  accustomed  to  this  situation  and  con¬ 
sequently  little  or  no  complaint  is  received 
since  passengers  “catch  on”  quite  rapidly 
that  they  are  exepeted  to  punch  the  button 
even  though  the  jewel  is  lighted.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  probably  slightly  preferable  to 
secure  the  installation  of  a  more  expensive 
type  of  wiring,  which  lights  the  jewel  only 
after  the  prospective  passenger  has  signaled 
thf  car.  The  light  then  becomes  a  “signal 
received”  or  “signal  registered”  symbol. 
It  will  generally  be  found  that  this  refine¬ 
ment  adds  more  to  the  cost  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  than  it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  installation. 

In  buildings  with  fairly  heavy  traffic  and 
which  require  the  fullest  refinements,  it  is 
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expedient  to  install  up  and  down  signals  in 
the  back  of  the  cab  where  they  are  plainly 
visible  to  the  prospective  passenger  before 
he  enters  the  car.  Since  in  most  instal¬ 
lations  the  prospective  passenger  does  not 
know  the  direction  of  travel  of  the  car,  he 
naturally  assumes  that  it  is  going  in  his  di¬ 
rection  whereas  it  may  actually  be  going  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  have  stopped  at 
his  floor  to  discharge  passengers.  If  the 
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words  “up”  or  “down”  or  a  directional 
arrow  are  lighted  prominently  in  the  back 
of  the  cab,  he  will  be  immediately  apprised 
of  this  situation,  realize  that  the  cab  is 
stopping  to  discharge  other  passengers,  and 
some  slight  confusion  and  delay  in  unload¬ 
ing  will  be  eliminated.  The  prospective 
passenger  will  also  have  been  saved  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  getting  into  the  car  and  finding 
that  it  starts  in  the  “wrong”  direction. 
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Establishing  an  Occupancy  Sample 

By  B.  L.  Lejler 


Although  almost  all  typical  U.  S.  cities  have  enjoyed  100  per  cent  resi¬ 
dential  occupancy  for  a  number  of  years  the  time  will  come  again  when 
the  amount  of  vacancy  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  real  estate  manager.  At 
that  time  it  will  be  important  to  know  the  technique  of  setting  up  a  sta¬ 
tistically  adequate  occupancy  sample. 


This  paper  win  present  some  of  the 
more  basic  principles  which  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  establishing  an  occupancy 
sample.  It  wiU  limit  itself  to  the  residen¬ 
tial  type  of  real  estate  though  some  of  the 
techniques  described  may  be  adapted  to 
other  types.  Statistical  processes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  market  analysis  will  be  dealt  with 
only  briefly.  The  basic  methods  outlined 
will  not  constitute  a  series  of  absolute  speci¬ 
fications  for  the  reasons  that  specifications 
for  establishing  an  occupancy  sample 
should  not  be  written  for  any  city  until  a 
thorough  inspection  is  made  of  housing 
records  in  existence  for  that  city,  and  until 
the  objectives  to  be  served  by  the  occu¬ 
pancy  sample  are  known  clearly. 

The  procedures  examined  are  designed 
especially  for  residential  real  estate  in  a 
typieal  larger  city.  This  may  include  a 
variety  of  property  such  as  houses  owned 
and  rented,  ranging  from  shacks  to  man¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  new  and  old  houses  held 
vacant  which  are  for  sale  only;  apartments 
both  large  and  small,  furnished  and  unfur¬ 
nished,  cooperatively  owned,  owner  oc¬ 
cupied  and  rented;  rooming  houses  and 
hotels  both  of  the  transient  and  permanent 
tenant  type;  non-typical  buildings  such  as 
temporary  housing  facilities  whieh  are 
government  owned  and  which  may  soon  be 
converted,  demolished  or  sold ;  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  types  of  residential  real  es¬ 
tate. 


Purpose  of  Sample 

It  is  assumed  that  an  objective  of  the 
sample  is  to  provide  occupaney  data  pe¬ 
riodically  (usually  once  each  month,  each 
quarter  or  each  year)  which  will  he  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  true  condition  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  all  types  of  real  estate  in  the  area. 
It  is  further  assumed  tliat  the  data  will  be 
of  a  functional  type  which  will  allow  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  economic  analysis  and 
interpretation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  statis¬ 
tical  data  obtained  could  be  used  by  the 
purchasers  as  a  part  of  their  factual  infor¬ 
mation  in  formulating  plans  with  respect 
to  problems  such  as  ascertaining  probable 
rental  rate  level  trends  for  different  types 
of  residential  property;  determining  what 
specific  types  of  new  construction  can  be 
built  economically  along  with  how  much 
or  how  little ;  and  generally  for  determining 
a  range  of  policies  which  it  may  he  advis¬ 
able  for  an  association  group  to  follow. 

Selection  of  Sampling  Units 

The  residential  units  to  be  included  in 
an  occupaney  sample  for  any  eity  should 
be  as  nearly  representative  of  the  housing 
units  existing  in  that  city  as  it  is  practical 
to  set  up,  except  for  disproportionate  sam¬ 
pling  as  hereinafter  described.  The  selec¬ 
tion  process  should  be  automatic  and  so 
designed  that  every  unit  of  housing  has  an 
equal  chance  of  becoming  a  part  of  the 
sample. 
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Let  us  assume  that  you  are  establishing 
a  residential  occupancy  sample  for  a  city 
of  approximately  700,000  total  population 
which  contains  exactly  200,000  residential 
housing  units;  and  that  you  have  deter¬ 
mined  upon  a  sample  of  4,000  basic  units. 
Based  upon  laws  of  probability  an  almost 
perfect  cross  section  would  be  obtained  by 
selecting  every  fiftieth  housing  unit  for 
your  sample.  If  these  units  were  selected 
automatically  the  sample  would  be  a  highly 
reliable  cross  section.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  however,  this  method  should  not  be 
used  because  of  the  cost  and  difficulties  in 
setting  up  the  initial  occupancy  sample  and 
because  of  the  cumbersome  nature  of  oper¬ 
ating  it.  This  procedure  would  overdo 
scientific  method.  Errors  in  trying  to  oper¬ 
ate  such  a  sample  would  be  considerable 
and  operating  costs  high. 

A  preferred  method  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  sample  much  easier  to  set  up,  easier 
to  operate  and  in  final  analysis  more  ac¬ 
curate,  is  to  designate  automatically  400 
sampling  “group  units,’’  each  consisting  of 
10  consecutive  housing  units.  In  some 
blocks  you  would  select  ten  houses  in  a  row; 
in  other  blocks,  ten  apartments  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  building;  in  certain  blocks  you  would 
use  ten  rooms  in  a  rooming  house,  while 
in  others  you  would  overlap  two  or  more 
types  of  residential  housing. 

A  more  economical  method  of  setting  up 
an  occupancy  sample  would  be  to  designate 
stiU  larger  sampling  group  units  of  resi¬ 
dential  housing — 25,  50  or  100  consecutive 
units  of  housing  in  a  group  unit.  Generally, 
the  latter  method  is  not  to  be  recommended 
if  too  large  a  number  of  consecutive  hous¬ 
ing  units  are  designated  for  a  single  group 
unit.  If  25  consecutive  housing  units  make 
up  a  group  sampling  unit,  a  sample  of  4,000 
housing  units  would,  therefore,  consist  of 
only  160  group  units  each  containing  25 
housing  units.  This  would  be  an  acceptable 


sample  for  some  cities  but  would  impose 
limitations  on  the  use  of  sub-sample  data. 

For  cities  which  have  the  advantage  of 
land  use  survey  reports  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  other  good  cen¬ 
sus  showing  types  of  housing  block  by  block 
the  automatic  selection  of  group  units  for 
an  occupancy  sample  is  a  relatively  simple 
process.  When  such  data  is  used  reason¬ 
able  care  must  be  exercised  to  accommodate 
changes  created  by  new  building  and  dem¬ 
olition. 

Let  us  assume  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
use  ten  consecutive  housing  units  for  the 
sampling  group  in  a  city  of  200,000  housing 
units,  and  that  the  sample  is  to  consist  of 
4,000  individual  units.  This  means  that 
there  would  be  400  sampling  group  units 
of  ten  housing  units  each,  or  that  there 
would  be  one  sampling  group  unit  for  every 
500  housing  units  in  the  city. 

In  this  instance  the  procedure  would  be 
as  follows:  select  sample  group  units  of  ten 
housing  units  each ;  starting  with  block  No. 
1  of  the  city,  observe  the  number  of  housing 
units  in  that  block;  put  that  number  in  an 
adding  machine  and  continue  on  until  the 
total  in  the  adding  machine  passes  500. 
Designate  a  sampling  unit  for  the  block  by 
simply  writing  the  adding  machine  figure 
in  that  block.  Then  continue  adding  the 
total  number  of  housing  units  for  each  sub¬ 
sequent  block  until  the  number  1,000  is 
passed.  Write  the  larger  figure  in  that 
block;  continue  on  past  1,500,  etc.,  until  the 
entire  city  is  covered  and  every  sampling 
group  unit  is  designated  by  block  and  by  a 
number. 

Your  field  workers  should  then  go  to 
each  of  such  designated  blocks  in  order  to 
determine  just  what  housing  units  are  to  be 
included  in  each  such  group  unit  for  the 
sample.  Let  us  say  the  figure  for  your  first 
designated  block  was  514.  The  field  worker 
should  start  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
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block  or  any  other  specified  corner,  walk 
to  the  left  (or  right)  but  always  in  a  speci¬ 
fied  single  direction  past  the  first  14  housing 
units  and  designate  the  next  10  housing 
units  as  a  group  sampling  unit  for  that 
block.  For  the  block  reading  1,005  your 
field  workers  would  start  at  a  specified 
corner,  walk  in  a  specified  direction,  skip 
the  first  5  housing  units  and  designate  the 
next  10  units  for  the  second  group  unit  of 
the  sample.  By  continuing  this  process 
field  workers  would  designate  the  4,000 
housing  units  to  be  included  in  the  sample 
which  would  be  thus  made  up  of  400  group 
units  of  10  housing  units  each  automatically 
selected  and  distributed  geographically 
over  the  city  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  housing  units  in  each  area. 

Stratification  of  Sample 

If  the  total  number  of  housing  units 
existing  in  each  of  several  different  types 
of  residential  housing  in  a  city  are  known, 
block  by  block,  an  occupancy  sample  can 
be  improved  by  stratifying  the  sample. 

Assume  a  200,000  housing  unit  city  had 
40,000  housing  units  in  two-flat  buildings 
and  other  known  numbers  of  housing  units 
in  other  types  of  housing.  The  selection  of 
the  two-flat  building  sample  units  for  the 
sample  can  be  set  at  20  per  cent  of  the 
sample  at  the  outset  or  800  units.  This 
would  assure  that  the  sample  would  con¬ 
tain  an  exact  proportionality  of  two-flat 
units  as  compared  to  other  units  in  the 
sample  as  the  proportionality  of  actual  two- 
flat  units  bears  to  the  actual  number  of  all 
other  units  for  the  city. 

The  selection  of  the  actual  sample  two- 
flat  units  may  then  be  automatic  by  using 
the  same  techniques  of  selection  as  pre¬ 
viously  described.  The  selection  process 
in  this  instance  would  disregard  all  other 
types  of  units  while  selecting  sample  two 
flat  group  units. 
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This  principle  of  stratification  can  of 
course  carry  through  to  cover  all  other 
types  of  housing,  each  type  to  be  stratified 
in  an  exact  proportionality  for  the  city. 

Although  stratification  of  an  occupancy 
sample  increases  costs  only  slightly,  if  data 
for  the  city  is  in  good  form,  it  is  not  at  aU 
one  of  the  most  important  essentials  for  an 
occupancy  sample.  Automatic  processes  of 
sample  unit  selection  does  in  itself  a  good 
enough  job  of  “automatic”  stratification 
for  practical  purposes.  This  selection  pro¬ 
cedure,  if  the  sample  is  of  sufficient  size, 
usually  will  closely  approximate  true  pro¬ 
portionality.  The  principle  of  dispropor¬ 
tionate  sampling  which  we  will  examine  in 
the  next  paragraph,  decreases  somewhat  the 
need  and  benefits  of  stratification  efforts. 

Disproportionate  Sampling 

The  use  of  disproportionate  sampling  is 
highly  desirable  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  residential  housing  occu¬ 
pancy  sample.  Let  us  assume  that  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  hotels  constitute  exactly 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  residential  housing 
units  in  a  specified  city.  If  a  directly  pro¬ 
portionate  (stratified)  sample  of  4,000 
housing  units  were  set  up  for  that  city  the 
sample  itself  would  contain  exactly '  200 
furnished  apartment  hotel  units.  A  pre¬ 
ferred  functional  occupancy  sample  in  this 
instance  would  contain  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  furnished  apartment  hotel  units  in 
excess  of  200  and  to  that  extent  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  sample  would  be  over  propor¬ 
tionality  for  furnished  apartment  hotel 
units  and  would  increase  the  total  size  of 
the  occupancy  sample  over  and  above  the 
originally  described  4,000. 

An  example  will  illustrate  the  wisdom  of 
disproportionality  for  the  apartment  hotel 
type  of  residential  housing.  When  the 
automatic  selection  of  sampling  group  units 
designates  one  such  group  unit  in  an  apart- 
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ment  hotel  containing  say  150  furnished 
apartment  units  it  readily  can  be  observed 
that  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  have  such 
a  building  report  on  its  total  occupancy  (or 
vacancy)  periodically  as  it  would  be  to 
have  such  an  apartment  hotel  report  on 
only  10  specified  units  in  the  building.  It 
would  also  be  easier  to  designate  the  whole 
building  as  a  sampling  unit  than  to  desig¬ 
nate  10  specific  apartments  in  the  building. 
Furthermore,  if  10  specific  apartments  in 
the  building  were  designated  for  the  sample 
unit,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  bias  of  profes¬ 
sional  effort  entering  into  the  occupancy 
status  of  the  10  units  so  designated ;  that  is, 
the  owner  of  the  building  might  uncon¬ 
sciously  be  inclined  to  keep  those  10  sam¬ 
ple  units  occupied  in  preference  to  certain 
other  units  in  the  building.  Practice  dis¬ 
closes  that  some  disagreement  would  nor¬ 
mally  exist  between  the  building  manager 
and  the  research  supervisor  as  to  just  why 
certain  specific  units  should  be  included 
and  others  excluded. 

Similarly  the  principle  of  disproportion- 
ality  may  be  employed  for  other  multiple 
unit  residential  housing  buildings  when¬ 
ever  such  larger  buildings  automatically 
fall  into  the  occupancy  sample.  The  final 
figures  turned  in  for  each  such  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large  sampling  unit  are  reduced 
to  a  10-unit  basis  before  tabulation.  Other¬ 
wise  occupancy  ratios  of  large  buildings 
would  disproportionately  outweigh  occu¬ 
pancy  ratios  of  smaller  buildings  in  final 
figures.  If  a  150-housing-unit  building 
shows  a  vacancy  of  5  units  of  various  sizes 
the  final  figures  reduced  to  a  10-unit  basis 
would  be  a  series  of  fractions.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  It  tends  to  more  accu¬ 
rately  depict  true  rental  conditions  existing 
because  of  the  increased  sample  size,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  simplifies  the  selection 
and  the  operation  of  the  housing  sample. 

Disproportionate  sampling  is  often  used 


by  able  research  technicians  in  consumer 
research  surveys.  Since  the  techniques  are 
important  as  a  practical  research  method 
for  many  kinds  of  real  estate  samples  and 
surveys,  some  elaboration  herein  is  war¬ 
ranted.  Assume  you  wish  to  ascertain  the 
family  buying  habits  of  the  upper  5  per 
cent  of  incomes  for  a  class  of  product  with 
a  same  degree  of  certainty  that  you  deter¬ 
mine  the  family  buying  habits  of  the  lower 
40  per  cent  of  incomes.  Assume  that  a  pro¬ 
portionate  sample  of  4,000  units  provided 
an  accurate  sampling  of  the  lower  40  per 
cent  of  incomes  but  failed  to  supply  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  units  to  accurately 
sample  the  upper  incomes.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  to  enlarge  the  survey  far 
beyond  needed  accuracy  for  the  40  per  cent 
lower  incomes  in  order  to  acquire  the  re¬ 
quired  or  equal  number  of  upper  income 
families  in  the  sample.  The  economical 
procedure  is  to  expand  the  survey  of  upper 
income  families  only  and  discontinue  sur¬ 
veying  lower  income  families  when  desired 
stability  of  data  is  reached. 

If  occupancy  peculiarities  exist  in  any 
one  or  a  few  single  types  of  housing  it  may 
be  found  highly  desirable  to  expand  the 
sample  temporarily  at  times  for  that  type 
of  housing  in  order  to  make  revealing  and 
accurate  sub-analyses.  Since  homogeneous 
types  of  housing  tend  to  exist  side  by  side 
it  is  normally  quite  easy  and  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes  to  expand  the  group 
sampling  units  which  have  been  established 
in  such  areas  where  the  particular  types  of 
housing  under  study  tends  to  exist.  This 
can  be  done  with  ease  from  the  combined 
block  information  used  in  setting  up  the 
sample  and  the  designated  sample  units. 
Simply  expand  the  correctly  specified  group 
sampling  units  by  10  or  15  consecutive  hous¬ 
ing  units  of  specified  types  on  either  side 
and/or  add  by  automatic  process  specific 
additional  sampling  units  to  fall  in  between 
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specified  established  units  in  designated  to  1  that  the  number  of  heads  that  will  come 
areas.  up  will  be  within  the  range  of  1,905  and 

2,095  and  that  it  will  be  improbable  at  any 
Probability  Statistics  of  Sampling  imaginable  odds  for  there  to  come  up  only 

The  periodic  occupancy  data  obtained  1,800  heads  or  as  much  as  2,200  heads  if,  of 
from  a  functioning  occupancy  sample  wiU  course,  the  pennies  are  flipped  up  true 
be  an  exact  duplication  of  the  true  condi-  heads  over  tails  and  tails  over  heads  and 
tions  of  occupancy  for  a  city  only  hy  coin-  not  in  a  skewed  fashion.  Research  tech- 
cidence.  Some  range  of  sampling  error  is  nicians  learn  to  know  and  respect  ranges 
probable  in  any  sample.  Tliis  range  of  of  probable  certainties  in  analyzing  data 
error,  however,  is  much  smaller  than  the  from  samples  and  to  act  on  certain  sample 
average  person  would  think  if  the  occu-  statistics  with  the  same  certainty  as  they 
pancy  sample  itself  has  been  established  would  act  if  a  complete  count  were  made, 
with  care.  Normally  a  well  handled  sample  is  more 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  classic  phe-  accurate  than  a  poorly  handled  and  cum- 
nomenon  that  if  you  flip  pennies  in  the  air,  bersome  complete  count.  The  sample  al- 
head  over  tail,  ultimately  the  total  number  ways  allows  revealing  classification  of  sub- 
of  heads  turned  up  will  be  approximately  samples  usually  entirely  too  cumbersome  or 
the  same  as  the  total  number  of  tails — that  impossible  on  a  complete  count, 

as  the  number  of  pennies  flipped  up  in-  If  a  percentage  has  been  computed  from 
creases,  a  division  between  head  and  tail  a  sample  drawn  at  random  from  a  larger 
tends  to  approach  a  greater  certainty  of  universe  it  is  subject  to  sampling  variation, 
being  nearer  and  nearer  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  Assume  that  a  4,000  residential  unit  sample 
This  is  an  expression  of  the  law  of  proba-  shows  an  occupancy  of  95  per  cent,  thus  a 
bility.  A  research  technician  knows  that  vacancy  of  5  per  cent  or  200  housing  units, 
if  you  flip  up  4,000  pennies  the  odds  are  20  We  want  to  know  how  reliable  is  this  data, 
to  1  that  the  number  which  would  come  up  The  following  tables  show  reliability  of  data 
heads  will  be  within  the  range  of  1,937  and  for  varying  sample  sizes  and  varying  ob- 
2,063.  He  also  knows  that  the  odds  are  385  served  percentages  of  vacancy. 


Observed 

Range  of  Error  you  are 

Range  of  Error  you  are 

Size  of 

Percentages 

reasonably  sure 

^  (20  to  1  odds)  practically  sure  ( 385  to  1  odds) 

Sample 

of  Vacancy 

of  not  exceeding 

of  not  exceeding 

4,000 

10 

+  - 

0.95% 

+  -  1.4% 

4,000 

5 

+  - 

0.69% 

+  -  1.0% 

4,000 

2 

+  - 

0.44% 

-f  —  0.66% 

1,000 

10 

+ 

1.9% 

+  -  2.9% 

1,000 

5 

+  - 

1.4% 

+  -  2.1% 

1,000 

2 

+  - 

0.9% 

+  -  1.3% 

2S0 

10 

+  - 

3.8% 

+  -  5.7% 

250 

5 

+  - 

2.7% 

-f-  -  4.1% 

250 

2 

+  - 

1.8% 

+  —  2.6% 

From  the  above  table  it  is 

observed  that 

member. 

Often  when  a  small  sample  shows 

to  decrease  the 

range  of  certainty  by  one- 

a  great  predominance  in  a  single  direction 

half,  the  sample  size  must  be  increased  four- 

greater  and  far  beyond  that  required  for 

fold.  This  is 

a  basic  conception  to  re- 

a  given 

conclusion,  a  very  small  sample 
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study  is  all  that  is  required  to  dictate  a 
course  of  important  action. 

Formulae  for  determining  the  reliability  of  sample 
percentages: 

Sample  size  4,000  housing  units 

Obsenred  percentages  95  per  cent  occupied — 5  per 

cent  vacant 

3800  units  occupied,  200  units  vacant  in  sample 

The  range  of  error  you  are  reasonably  sure  (20  to  1 
odds)  of  not  exceeding  relative  to  vacancy  for  the 
entire  city  is  plus  or  minus 

2  I  (.05)  X  (.95)  =  +  -  0.00688 

\  4,000 

Thus  the  odds  are  20  to  1  that  the  true  condition 
of  vacancy  is 

5%  +  —  .0.69%  or  4.31%  to  5.69% 

The  range  of  error  yon  are  practically  sure  (385 
to  1  odds)  of  not  exceeding  relative  to  vacancy 
for  the  entire  city  is  plus  or  minus 

3  /(J05)  X  (.95)  =  +  -  0.01032 

\  4^000 

Thus  the  odds  are  385  to  1  that  the  true  condition 
of  vacancy  is 

5%  +  —  1.0%  or  4%  to  6% 

An  analysis  of  the  above  tables  discloses 
the  degree  of  dependability  of  vacancy 
statistics  taken  by  a  properly  set  up  occu¬ 
pancy  sample  and  are  presented  in  brief 
form  only  as  it  is  not  intended  that  this 
paper  should  deal  in  detail  with  sampling 
and  probability  statistics. 

It  is  observed  that  the  sub-samples  such 
as  occupancy  of  single  family  dwellings  of 
6  rooms  or  less  which  are  rented  or  held 
for  rent,  not  owner  occupied,  are  examples 
of  statistical  data  from  an  occupancy 
sample  which  would  involve  progressively 
smaller  sub-samples.  These  sub-samples 
lose  a  degree  of  their  reliability  as  the  size 
decreases  but  are  nevertheless  greatly  sig¬ 
nificant  and  should  be  adequately  provided 
in  a  functioning  occupancy  sample. 

In  the  future  when  vacancy  begins  to 
develop  the  first  trends  in  sub-samples  will 
be  of  deep  significance.  In  some  cities  it 


may  be  found  that  three-  and  four-room 
unfurnished  apartments  will  hold  near  100 
per  cent  occupancy  long  after  certain  other 
types  show  noticeable  vacancy.  Readers  of 
this  article  readily  will  recognize  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  a  series  of  sub-sample  trends 
and  will  appreciate  the  real  value  which 
could  be  had  for  all  the  industry  if  every 
city  had  a  uniform  occupancy  sample  in 
operation  and  would  combine  data  for  in¬ 
creased  reliability  on  a  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  level. 

Biases  to  Be  Avoided  in  the  Selection  of 

Sample  Units 

The  chief  bias  to  be  avoided  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  occupancy  sample  is  the  bias  of 
selection.  There  will  be  a  very  strong  tend¬ 
ency  among  real  estate  interests  to  state 
that  the  selected  units  are  not  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  particular  block  or  area.  They  will 
wish  to  designate  another  group  of  housing 
units.  This  must  not  be  allowed  or  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  sample  will  not  be  representa¬ 
tive.  It  is  important  in  establishing  an  oc¬ 
cupancy  sample  that  the  unusual  conditions 
be  represented  in  the  sample  just  as  well  as 
the  typical  conditions  for  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Without  further  elaboration  let  it 
be  said  that  the  automatic  processes  must  be 
carried  out  in  order  to  have  a  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  cross  section  of  the  city. 

A  second  important  bias  to  avoid  is  the 
bias  of  non-response.  If  it  is  known  that 
certain  housing  units  cannot  be  included 
in  the  sample  because  the  owner  of  the 
property  refuses  to  cooperate  in  giving  the 
desired  information,  it  may  become  nec¬ 
essary  to  designate  some  different  sampling 
unit  for  that  block.  This  should  not  be 
considered  too  serious  a  matter.  By  all 
means  be  sure  occupancy  facts  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  all  units  of  the  sample.  An 
owner's  or  agent's  stubbornness  is  not 
necessarily  correlated  with  either  a  high  or 
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low  probable  occupancy.  The  designation, 
however,  of  a  separate  housing  group  unit 
should  be  kept  strictly  automatic.  Some* 
one  who  has  not  seen  the  block  should  auto¬ 
matically  designate  some  other  group  unit 
to  replace  that  which  cannot  be  used.  It 
should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  newly  des¬ 
ignated  group  sampling  units  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  different  from  the  initial  units 
which  were  not  used  because  of  total  lack  of 
cooperation  from  owners.  However,  if 
several  such  cases  are  involved  the  differ¬ 
ences  will  tend  to  average  themselves  out 
over  the  whole  sample. 

A  third  bias  to  be  avoided  is  the  bias 
of  erroneous  classification.  Specifications 
should  be  written  carefully  in  advance  so 
that  field  workers  can  segregate  every  hous¬ 
ing  unit  into  its  proper  classification.  Ade¬ 
quate  specifications  should  be  so  written 
that  field  workers  can  properly  determine 
into  what  classification  each  house  belongs. 
Otherwise,  field  personnel  may  classify  the 
same  unit  differently  and  final  data  may 
receive  erroneous  interpretation  by  real 
estate  economists. 

A  fourth  bias  to  be  avoided  is  that  of 
misunderstanding.  As  an  economy  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  normal  city  the  operation  of  an 
occupancy  sample  should  be  conducted  by 
the  real  estate  interests  themselves  in  so  far 
as  possible.  Let  us  assume  that  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  Realtor  had  assigned  to  him  the  re¬ 
porting  of  the  occupancy  status  of  a  row  of 
ten  designated  houses.  Let  us  assume  that 
two  of  those  houses  were  held  vacant  by  the 
owners,  not  for  rent  but  for  sale  only.  It 
would  be  important  that  the  real  estate  man 
in  the  area  did  not  list  tliose  houses  as  being 
simply  vacant  but  designated  them  as  va¬ 
cant  but  for  sale  only.  It  makes  a  consider¬ 
able  difference  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
housing  demand  to  know  the  meaning  of 
any  vacancy  existing.  In  iiiaiiy  cities,  w'e 
have  a  degree  of  vacancy  in  houses  new  and 


old,  co-existent  with  a  condition  of  acute 
shortage  for  rental  housing.  The  vacancy 
illustrated  is  an  expression  of  houses  being 
held  for  sale  only  and  it  is  obvious  that  a 
growth  in  vacancy  of  houses  held  for  sale 
only  does  not  represent  a  weakening  of  the 
demand  for  rental  housing.  It  properly 
indicates  a  weakening  in  the  market  of 
homes  for  purchase. 

Although  the  above  mentioned  four 
biases  are  the  most  important  to  watch  in 
the  setting  up  and  operating  an  occupancy 
sample,  there  are  certain  others  which 
should  be  avoided.  The  taking  of  occupancy 
data  should  be  planned  for  some  specific 
date  of  the  month  other  than  the  first  or  the 
last  day.  A  good  date  would  he  the  tenth 
or  the  twentieth  of  every  specified  month. 
If  occupancy  figures  are  accumulated  as  of 
the  first  or  last  day  of  the  month,  there 
exists  a  certain  amount  of  probable  confu¬ 
sion  in  tbe  minds  of  any  non-professional 
researchers  who  supply  the  data.  Let  us 
assume  we  have  a  situation  in  which  the 
tenant  is  moving  out  of  an  apartment  on  a 
lease  expiring  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
but  cannot  get  into  his  new  quarters  until 
the  second  day  of  the  following  month. 
That  being  the  case  the  apartment  actually 
may  be  occupied  on  the  first  of  the  month 
by  such  a  tenant  in  the  process  of  vacating 
but  will  remain  vacant  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  month.  Occupancy  figures 
taken  on  the  tenth  or  twentieth  of  the 
month  will  avoid  confusion  relative  to  oc¬ 
cupancy. 

A  still  additional  bias  may  be  termed  the 
bias  of  unrepresentative  status.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  creation  of  an  ideal  occupancy 
sample  that  hotels  would  be  included  as  a 
type  of  residential  property.  Since  hotels 
fluctuate  up  and  down,  based  upon  conven¬ 
tion  activities  and  certain  unusual  circum¬ 
stances,  the  actual  figures  of  occupancy  in 
hotels  on  any  specific  day  of  the  month  is 
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not  as  truly  representative  of  the  type 
of  information  desired  in  an  occupancy 
sample  for  analysis  of  residential  housing 
demand  as  would  he  the  average  occupancy 
of  hotels  for  a  longer  period.  Although  any 
occupancy  sample  should  treat  hotels  as  a 
specific  category  of  residential  housing,  the 
occupancy  data  on  hotels  (particularly  of 
the  transient  variety)  should  he  based  upon 
average  occupancy  either  for  a  30-day  pe¬ 
riod  or  for  some  longer  period  even  up  to 
60  or  120  days  if  the  occupancy  figures  of 
hotels  are  to  be  analyzed  with  respect  to 
their  effect  on  total  residential  occupancy. 

Classification  of  Residential  Housing 

Units 

The  final  classification  of  types  of  resi¬ 
dential  housing  units  for  the  sample  should 
embrace  sufficient  detail  to  allow  ample 
sub-samples  and  provide  for  considerable 
cross  tabulation.  As  a  general  rule  of 
thumb  the  data  relative  to  any  sub-sample 
which  involves  less  than  250  housing  units 
should  be  viewed  cautiously.  But  classifi¬ 
cations  should  allow  sub-samples  as  low  as 
50  housing  units. 

Assume  a  sub-sample  of  50  houses  which 
contained  eight  rooms  or  more  show  15 
vacant  or  an  occupancy  of  70  per  cent, 
while  three-  to  four-room  unfurnished 
apartments  show  a  99  per  cent  occupancy. 
Because  of  the  very  small  size  of  the  sample, 
analysts  would  recognize  that  the  actual 
city-wide  occupancy  of  this  specific  size 
house  might  be  more  or  less  than  70  per 
cent  but  they  would  be  reasonably  sure 
within  20  to  1  odds  that  actual  average 
occupancy  of  such  an  eight-room  house  for 
the  city  was  within  the  range  of  57  and  83 
per  cent.  This  would  be  a  certain  indica¬ 
tion  that  there  existed  a  much  weaker 
rental  market  for  the  eight-room  or  larger 
house  than  for  three-  and  four-room  un¬ 
furnished  apartments  and  thus  warrant  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  therefrom  even  though  the 


facts  were  obtained  from  a  small  50  unit 
sub-sample. 

Generally,  classification  specifications  for 
housing  units  should  be  planned  to  provide 
finer  gradations  than  it  is  intended  to  report 
in  regular  statistics  released.  Adjoining 
classifications  can  always  be  combined  with 
ease  when  setting  up  data  for  release  in 
order  to  report  on  higher  reliable  and  fewer 
sub-samples.  Unless  a  fine  gradation  is 
planned  at  the  outset  much  in  the  way  of 
valuable  and  sure  conclusions  will  he  dis¬ 
sipated  needlessly. 

Multiple  Use  of  an  Occupancy  Sample 

The  permanent  type  of  occupancy  sample 
described  can  be  put  to  a  multitude  of  uses. 
It  can  serve  as  a  permanent  cross  section  for 
a  periodical  survey  of  rental  rate  trends.  It 
can  be  used  in  an  analysis  of  involuntary 
doubling  up  or  improper  housing  caused 
by  shortage.  A  recent  survey  showed  for 
one  city  a  doubled-up  condition  of  18.9  per 
cent — nearly  one  out  of  five  housing  units 
occupied  by  two  or  more  family  units  where 
one  or  more  of  such  family  units  would 
move  if  they  could  find  suitable  housing. 

Interest  in  residential  occupancy  data  is 
at  a  low  ebb  in  most  cities  simply  because 
it  is  obvious  there  is  an  acute  shortage — 
everyone  knows  residential  occupancy  is 
near  100  per  cent.  As  vacancy  first  appears, 
an  increased  interest  in  occupancy  data 
will  exist.  Much  can  be  gained  even  cur¬ 
rently  by  survey  of  an  occupancy  sample 
such  as  the  type  herein  specified. 

Under  the  influences  of  government  regu¬ 
lation,  increased  population,  changed  fam¬ 
ily  composition  and  high  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion,  our  housing  is  badly  adjusted  to 
public  need.  A  scientifically  planned  occu¬ 
pancy  sample,  as  contrasted  to  post  office 
survey  or  any  other  over-all  occupancy  data, 
will  provide  insight  of  value  to  real  estate 
interests,  government  planners  and  the 
public. 
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Typical  Block  with  Parking  Provided 


A  NEW  SOLUTION  FOR  PARKING 

By  Philip  M.  Rea,  CPM 

City  planners  everywhere  are  only  too  well  aware  of  the  threat  to  loca¬ 
tion  stability  involved  in  insufficient  parking.  This  broad  subject  is 
likewise  of  great  interest  to  property  managers  whose  business  is  fre¬ 
quently  linked  to  the  stability  of  commercial  property.  Hence  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  article  which  presents  some  interesting  new  data. 


^^^EFORE  1  married  I  had  two  theories 
about  bringing  up  children,  now  I  have 
two  children  and  no  theories.  In  this 
matter  of  parking  we  can't  work  on  theo¬ 
ries,  we  can  work  only  on  practical 
methods. 


The  number  one  problem  of  every  auto¬ 
mobile  driver  is  parking.  When  any 
problem  reaches  major  proportions  and 
seriousness  it  calls  for  special  treatment 
and  for  vigorous  action.  Such  treatment 
and  action  is  long  overdue  on  the  parking 
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problem  in  most  cities.  Lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  very  important  conse¬ 
quences  of  wrong  and  inadequate  parking 
conditions  is  one  explanation  why  effective 
action  has  not  been  taken.  Another  reason 
may  be  due  to  conflicting  interests  of  dif¬ 
ferent  groups.  Strictly  speaking  however, 
the  parking  problem  has  reached  such  im¬ 
portance  today  in  many  cities  and  com¬ 
munities  that  it  means  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  for  their 
merchants,  and  a  satisfactory  profit  in  place 
of  a  loss  to  the  property  investor. 

It  is  becoming  recognized  that  terminal 
facilities  for  motor  vehicles  are  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  our  highway  transportation 
system.  Cities  are  planning  to  improve 
their  main  traffic  arteries  and  developing 
freeways,  but  in  central  business  districts 
the  terminal  facilities  have  been  seriously 
neglected  and  are  inadequate.  Hence  the 
municipality  itself,  or  private  enterprise, 
must  provide  proper  terminal  facilities,  or 
the  value  of  the  new  arterials  cannot  be 
realized.  There  is  a  real  question  whether 
these  arterial  improvements  should  be 
made  until  there  is  assurance  that  reason¬ 
ably  adequate  parking  will  be  available; 
otherwise  key  city  officials  and  leading 
merchant  and  property  owner  groups  will 
find  themselves  confronted  with  very  se¬ 
vere  and  embarrassing  complications  and 
further  criticism. 

Parking  is  a  definite  land  use.  There  is 
no  question  that  if  any  community  desires 
to  stabilize  its  business  and  provide  the 
foundation  for  its  permanent  success,  there 
must  be  developed  as  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  business  service,  a  parking  plan 
which  will  furnish  ample  parking  for  all 
who  may  desire  to  do  business  in  the  com¬ 
munity  with  the  least  inconvenience  to 
customers. 

Southern  California  people  operate  more 
automobiles  per  capita  during  more  hours 


and  days  of  the  year  than  those  of  any 
other  section  in  the  United  States.  Partly 
as  a  result  and  partly  as  the  cause  of  this 
condition,  public  transportation  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  the  private  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  result  is  that  automobiles  are 
used  for  a  greater  portion  of  everyday 
shopping  and  similar  purposes  than  would 
be  normally  expected. 

The  proportionate  amount  of  business 
done  with  automobile  users  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  type  and  location  of  the  business 
institution  studied.  Various  surveys  have 
shown  that  the  number  of  store  customers 
going  into  the  downtown  business  section 
by  automobile  will  equal  approximately 
one-third  of  all  customers  served.  On 
Wilshire  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
proportion  is  much  higher,  in  some  stores 
reaching  as  high  as  90  per  cent. 

The  parking  lot  is  the  most  common 
method  of  providing  off-street  parking 
space  in  the  average  city.  Many  parking 
lots  in  business  districts  are  outgrowths  of 
the  depression.  Owners  found  that  by  re¬ 
moving  non-productive  buildings  their 
taxes  were  reduced  to  the  extent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  buildings  and  in  many 
cases  even  where  the  buildings  were  rented 
they  were  able  to  get  more  income  from  the 
vacant  lot  than  they  received  from  their 
buildings  when  occupied.  In  one  case  on 
Spring  Street,  in  the  financial  district  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  owner  received  double  the 
gross  income  from  the  lot  than  he  had  for¬ 
merly  received  from  a  two-story  building. 
It  was  estimated  there  would  be  a  possible 
turnover  in  customer  parking  of  two  to 
three  times  per  day.  It  actually  turned  out 
to  be  much  more.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  opens  on  Eastern  standard  time, 
which  is  three  hours  earlier  than  Pacific 
standard  time,  and  when  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  customers  were  going  home  the 
afternoon  retail  store  customers  were  be- 
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ginning  to  arrive  downtown  to  shop,  a 
block  west  on  Broadway  where  there  are  no 
parking  facilities  provided  in  that  imme¬ 
diate  area.  Many  lots  so  strategically  lo¬ 
cated  turned  away  as  much  or  more 
business  as  they  were  able  to  take  care  of, 
because  of  their  limited  capacity. 

The  landlord  will  be  wise  to  provide 
adequate  parking  for  his  tenants  because 
what  helps  his  tenants  will  be  reflected  in 
his  increased  income.  An  outstanding  and 
typical  example  of  the  value  of  parking  is 
the  case  of  a  tenant  on  Wilshire  Boulevard 
in  Los  Angeles  who  agreed  to  pay  20  per 
cent  more  rental  for  adequate  free  parking 
for  its  customers.  Instead  of  paying  5  per 
cent  gross  sales  the  tenant  agreed  to  pay  6 
per  cent.  The  results  were  much  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  had  been  anticipated  both 
for  landlord  and  tenant,  being  over  300  per 
cent  higher.  Needless  to  say,  the  customers 
of  this  merchant  are  spreading  the  news 
about  the  availability  of  adequate  free 
parking. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  value 
of  convenient  off-street  parking.  A  mer¬ 
chant  at  a  heavy  pedestrian-travelled  inter¬ 
section  pays  $750  per  month  for  a  one 
hundred  car  capacity  lot,  which  he  paved 
at  his  own  expense,  and  operates  with  three 
attendants.  He  estimates  this  service  ac¬ 
counts  for  33-1/3  per  cent  of  all  his  gross 
business.  He  contends  that  provision  for 
parking  is  absolutely  indispensable,  regard¬ 
less  of  location. 

Hollywood  Plan 

Under  the  Hollywood  plan  sponsored  by 
the  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
there  are  two  active  organizations,  one 
known  as  the  Hollywood  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  other  known  as  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Property  Owners  Association,  each 
being  a  separate  corporation  and  having  its 
own  officers  and  board  of  directors.  The 
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merchants  pay  into  the  association  an 
amount  based  on  a  percentage  of  their 
monthly  rental.  This  fund  is  used  for  pub¬ 
licity  and  business  promotional  purposes 
only.  The  property  owners  pay  into  their 
association  the  same  amount  as  the  mer¬ 
chants.  This  fund  is  used  for  parking  (all 
shoppers  being  given  three  hours  free  park¬ 
ing),  and  each  merchant  has  a  validating 
stamp  with  a  number.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  at  least  25  per  cent  more  rent  is  secured 
with  this  plan  in  operation.  In  a  survey 
made  in  Hollywood  it  was  found  that  store 
customers  parking  at  the  curb  averaged 
$4.43  per  trip,  and  the  average  total  sales 
volume  per  parking  ticket  validated  by 
Hollywood  stores  providing  free  parking 
was  $17.67.  It  was  found  that  at  least  three 
hours  free  parking  must  be  provided  to 
serve  75  per  cent  of  Hollywood  customers. 

In  a  questionnaire  study  covering  1,000 
cars  actually  parked  in  Hollywood,  it  was 
found  that  of  the  cars  using  parking  lots, 
the  parking  charges  of  approximately  one- 
half  were  paid  by  the  customers,  while  the 
other  half  were  validated  by  stores.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  proportion  of  parking  lot 
users  still  applies.  The  logical  inference 
then  would  be  that  one-third  of  all  auto¬ 
mobile  customers  park  at  the  curb,  one- 
third  have  their  tickets  validated  by  stores, 
and  one-third  pay  their  own  parking 
charges. 

The  property  owners  and  merchants  of 
Hollywood  realized  the  value  of  parking 
and  had  the  eourage  of  their  convictions  to 
back  up  a  plan,  and  the  results  are  most 
satisfactory,  but  even  now  with  their  plan 
working  good,  they  And  they  must  obtain 
more  parking  space  for  cars.  The  only 
solution  may  be  to  build  up. 

Another  successful  example  of  private 
venture  is  the  Oakland,  California,  experi¬ 
ment,  started  in  1929,  known  as  the  Down¬ 
town  Merchants  Parking  Association.  This 
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organization  now  comprising  164  members, 
has  acquired  a  number  of  strategically  sit* 
uated  lowdncome  properties  for  parking 
lots.  Land  is  acquired  either  by  purchase 
or  hy  lease,  with  a  10-year  minimum  term 
for  leased  property,  and  an  average  rental 
of  one  and  one-half  cents  per  month  per 
square  foot.  The  rate  for  parking  in  Oak¬ 
land  lots  is  10  cents  per  hour,  hut  the 
motorist  can  park  free  for  two  hours  hy 
having  his  parking  check  validated  in  a 
member  store,  regardless  of  whether  a 
purchase  is  made.  Because  of  the  compar¬ 
atively  high  hourly  rate  after  the  expiration 
of  the  free  parking  period,  the  rate  of  turn¬ 
over  per  car  space  is  quite  high  as  compared 
to  the  average  commercially  operated  pub¬ 
lic  parking  facility.  In  one  of  the  seven  lots 
operated  hy  the  Oakland  merchants  the 
daily  turnover  is  as  high  as  10  cars  per 
space  per  day. 

Underground  Method 

Another  new  method  of  providing  off- 
street  parking  facilities  in  congested  busi¬ 
ness  districts  is  the  use  of  the  underground 
parking  garage.  San  Francisco  partially 
met  its  parking  problem  by  constructing 
between  March  1941  and  September  1942, 
a  terminal  under  Union  Square.  The 
Union  Square  garage  was  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  Of  this  amount  $850,- 
000  was  an  RFC  loan  and  $650,000  was 
raised  by  public  subscription.  The  city  of 
San  Francisco  holds  all  common  stock  and 
will  take  title  after  proceeds  of  operation 
have  retired  preferred  stock  and  the  RFC 
loan.  The  garage  has  a  capacity  of  1,700 
cars,  an  average  cost  of  about  $880  per  car 
space.  It  is  estimated  that  this  capacity  of 
parked  cars  would  fill  the  curb  facilities 
of  108  city  blocks  or  would  be  equal  to  a 
capacity  of  over  eight  miles  of  curb  space. 
The  garage  is  a  four-story  fireproof  struc¬ 
ture  412.5  feet  by  275  feet  by  48  feet  deep. 


Beverly  Hills  Survey 

Recently  the  city  of  Beverly  Hills,  real¬ 
izing  the  seriousness  of  the  parking  situa¬ 
tion  in  its  business  district,  engaged  the 
firm  of  Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  an  organization  of  experts  in  compre¬ 
hensive  city  planning,  to  prepare  a  master 
plan  for  the  future  development  of  Beverly 
Hills.  They  engaged  this  firm  at  a  cost  of 
$37,500.  Their  report  is  now  before  the 
City  Council  of  Beverly  Hills,  and  they  are 
making  a  study  of  it  to  determine  the  future 
policy  for  the  parking  of  automobiles  in 
the  affected  area.  The  primary  plan  would 
permit  the  use  of  three  lots  and  a  portion  of 
the  fourth  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
Wilshire  Boulevard  business  frontage, 
either  for  parking  on  the  surface  or  in  a 
ramp-type  building.  The  program  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  ideally  conceived  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

It  seems  that  the  logical  answer  is  the 
creation  of  a  Parking  Authority  in  Beverly 
Hills  with  vested  powers  to  solve  the  City’s 
most  vexing  problem.  The  leading  citizens 
of  Beverly  Hills  have  considered  the  matter 
for  many  years  without  taking  action,  and 
they  find  that  the  situation  is  such  that  a 
major  operation  is  now  necessary.  Many 
cities  and  communities  will  watch  with 
interest  the  progress  in  the  solution  of  the 
parking  problem  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Employee  PariHug 

Merchants  are  now  finding  it  necessary 
to  provide  parking  facilities  for  their  em¬ 
ployees.  The  best  solution  to  this  problem 
of  keeping  the  employees  from  parking  on 
the  grounds  used  by  the  customers  of  the 
merchant  is  to  provide  parking  ten  to 
twelve  minutes  away  from  the  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.  In  several  cases  the  employees  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  to  $5.00  per 
month,  which  is  the  cost  of  providing  the 
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parking,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  mer* 
chants  provide  parking  free  of  charge  for 
the  employee.  This  plan  is  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  merchant  because  it  leaves 
the  adjacent  parking  facilities  clear  for 
customers  only.  Many  of  the  merchants 
will  not  open  customer  parking  lots  until 
approximately  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
store  opens  for  business.  Provisions  for 
employee  parking  has,  therefore,  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  being  very  important  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchant. 

Parking  Meters 

A  recent  survey  disclosed  that  there  are 
71  cities  in  California  operating  in  excess 
of  41,000  parking  meters,  and  the  estimated 
gross  annual  revenue  from  these  meters  is 
more  than  two  and  one  half  million  dollars. 
Many  other  cities  are  considering  them  as 
a  solution  to  their  traffic  problem.  How¬ 
ever,  the  parking  meter  cannot  be  used  to 
solve  the  problem  of  all-day  parking.  Air. 
Ralph  Dorsey,  Traffic  Engineer  of  Los 
Angeles,  states  “You  can  never  hope  to 
solve  the  traffic  problem  at  the  curb  .  .  .” 

Parking  on  main  business  streets  in  the 
long  run  should  be  discouraged.  The  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  streets  are  constructed  are 
too  important  and  their  cost  too  prohibitive 
to  allow  them  to  be  rented  out.  Streets 
should  be  used  for  transportation  and 
trade.  The  business  streets  should  not  per¬ 
manently  be  employed  as  municipal  park¬ 
ing  lots.  Streets  cannot  be  made  large 
enough  for  practical  purposes  to  serve  as 
parking  lots. 

In  allocating  curb  space  for  different 
uses,  the  highest  priority  should  be  given  to 
the  requirements  for  moving  traffic.  Next 
in  order  should  be  loading  zones  and  mass 
transportation  stops  and  terminals.  Heavy 
demands  for  moving  traffic  have  now  made 
it  necessary  to  prohibit  parking  and  stop¬ 
ping  on  certain  downtown  streets,  and  dur- 
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ing  morning  and  evening  rush  hours,  in 
outlying  sections.  Provision  for  off-street 
parking  facilities  therefore,  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  necessary  and  must  be  provided. 

The  question  of  whether  a  city  should 
subsidize  off-street  parking  facilities  in  the 
central  business  district  is  one  that  each 
city  must  work  out.  Some  contend  there 
is  no  public  obligation  involved,  and  that 
off-street  parking  should  be  provided  by 
private  enterprise.  The  important  factor 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  working  out  an 
equitable  plan  between  private  and  pub¬ 
licly  operated  facilities  if  public  parking 
facilities  were  to  be  subsidized  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipality.  More  recently  there  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  favor  in  some  communities  for 
public  parking  facilities,  or  for  public  con¬ 
trols  over  all  off-street  parking  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  districts. 

Many  central  districts,  especially  in  larger 
cities,  have  been  losing  businesses  which 
have  moved  out  to  urban  subcenters  or 
outlying  locations  where  real  estate  values 
are  lower,  where  extensive  parking  can  be 
provided  in  connection  with  new  stores, 
and  where  stores  are  more  accessible  to 
their  most  profit-producing  customers. 

Provision  of  adequate  parking  will  cause 
business  to  become  more  competitive  as  its 
importance  becomes  emphasized  through 
action  by  progressive  communities.  Not 
only  will  new  business  be  at  stake,  but  old 
business  which  has  been  developed  over 
many  years  of  constant  effort  will  become 
endangered  by  reason  of  more  satisfactory 
parking  facilities  being  offered  by  other 
stores  and  business  communities. 

To  meet  the  problem,  provision  for  ade¬ 
quate  off-street  parking  space  is  one  which 
faces  the  majority  of  our  urban  areas. 
Studies  indicate  that  the  number  of  off- 
street  parking  spaces  now  available  varies 
from  5  to  30  per  cent  of  the  registered 
vehicles.  The  problem  involves  not  only 
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the  provision  of  sufficient  space,  but  of 
space  properly  located  with  relation  to 
areas  of  concentrated  land  use,  and  space 
attractively  priced  so  as  to  be  accepted  by 
the  motoring  public.  These  qualifications 
were  recognized  as  early  as  1923  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  City  Planning,  where 
it  was  stated  that  parking  rates  must  not  be 
“too  high  to  be  popular”  nor  parking  loca¬ 
tions  “haphazard  and  illogical.” 

Objections  to  Curb  Parking 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to 
curb  parking  in  the  downtown  area  and 
on  heavily  traveled  streets  is  that  it  mate¬ 
rially  reduces  street  capacity.  Not  only 
do  cars  stored  at  the  curb  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  portion  of  street  pavement,  but 
vebicles  maneuvering  into  and  out  of  space 
also  retard  moving  traffic. 

Curb  parking  is  always  a  major  contrib¬ 
uting  factor  to  accidents.  Vehicles  enter¬ 
ing  or  leaving  a  parking  space,  those  im¬ 
properly  parked,  and  persons  entering  a 
roadway  from  between  parked  vehicles 
are  serious  causes  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents. 

The  paramount  cry  today  in  central  busi¬ 
ness  districts  is  “too  many  cars — too  little 
space.”  The  only  answer  then  is  to  build 
UP  with  paring  facilities. 

The  Automatic  Electro  Park 

A  new  and  very  interesting  solution  for 
the  parking  problem  has  now  been  devised. 
It  provides  automatic  parking  in  a  specially 
designed  building  involving  new  features 
and  new  structural  methods  for  a  conver¬ 
tible  type  of  building  designed  and  pat¬ 
ented  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Orr,  Fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  known  as  Orr,  Palmer, 
Inslee,  and  Huber,  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  design  of  the  mechanical  equipment 
and  the  electrical  requirements  for  the 
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predetermined  functions  of  operation  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Howard  F.  Mason,  an  electrical 
engineer  formerly  with  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  and  now  President  of  Maybar 
Corporation. 

Their  work,  a  mechanized  building  for 
automatic  parking  of  automobiles,  is  an 
outstanding  modern  achievement  which 
has  vast  possibilities  for  stabilizing  business 
centers  and  meeting  in  a  substantial  way 
public  requirements  for  parking  automo¬ 
biles.  These  features — building,  mechani¬ 
cal  anti  electrical  contrivances — are  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  desired  results. 

The  practical  answer  to  this  problem 
tjren  is  modern  terminals — above  ground 
and  urnlerground,  accommodating  more 
j  c^s — oil  less  ground — with  more  speed — 
at  less  cost. 

Tbis  modern  car  terminal  which  parks 
and  unparks  cars  automatically  with 
greater  speed  and  safety  can  be  the  salva¬ 
tion  for  downtown  business.  The  plan  is 
designed  for  efficiency — simplicity — and 
economy. 

The  Electro  Park  Building 

Electro-park  terminals  are  housed  in  a 
specially  designed  multiple  deck — convert¬ 
ible  type  structure.  Entrance  floors  and 
walls  are  conventional.  Between  the  en¬ 
trance  floor  ceiling  and  the  roof — the  space 
in  which  the  cars  are  parked — is  a  steel 
framework  instead  of  floors.  This  frame¬ 
work  supports  the  mechanical  devices  of 
electro-park.  Its  economy  in  construction 
is  the  result  of  light  steel  deck  sections  in¬ 
stead  of  heavy  steel  reinforced  concrete 
floors.  There  are  no  partitions;  no  ceilings 
between  tbe  entrance  floor  ceiling  and  the 
roof;  no  windows;  no  fire-escapes;  limited 
stairways — needed  for  equipment  mainte¬ 
nance  only.  Sanitar)"  conveniences  are  on 
one  floor  only.  There  is  no  dust  to  contend 
with;  no  windows  to  wash;  no  floors  to 
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clean;  no  redecorating  to  do;  no  hands 
to  touch  your  car! 

Electro  Park  Mechanism 

A  car  is  parked  or  un-parked  from  its 
berth  by  the  simplest  method  known — it 
rolls  on  its  own  wheels. 

The  patron  may  drive  his  automobile  on 
the  loader  or  it  may  be  placed  there  by  the 
attendant.  The  patron  leaves  his  automo¬ 
bile  in  neutral  with  the  brake  off ;  he  may 
lock  his  car  doors.  No  one  enters  or  goes 
with  the  automobile.  No  one  need  touch 
it  from  the  time  it  is  placed  on  the  loader 
until  it  is  brought  to  the  un-park  area.  It 
cannot  he  damaged  by  contact  with  other 
automobiles  as  may  happen  in  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  parking.  The  doors  are  not  opened 
against  adjacent  objects.  In  shifting  from 
one  position  to  another  it  will  be  under  con¬ 
trol  of  photocell  beams  for  a  complete 
movement.  No  automobile  will  run  on  its 
own  power,  thus  conserving  fuel  and  oil  and 
mechanical  wear  and  tear  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  (The  automobile  will  run  on  its 
own  wheels  at  all  times) .  No  lifting  will 
occur  which  might  injure  the  automobile. 

The  system  fits  the  demand — large  or 
small;  large  terminals  underground  (such 
as  proposed  for  Los  Angeles’  Pershing 
Square — 3000  car-berths  in  three  levels 
below  the  entrance  floor) — or  large  termi¬ 
nals  above,  separate  or  adjacent  to  and  part 
of  department  stores,  or  office  buildings. 
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Electro  Park  Income  Is  Greater 

Parking  fees  vary  in  different  cities  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  income.  How¬ 
ever,  electro-park  is  capable  of  parking 
and  un-parking  cars  with  such  speed  that 
each  berth  is  occupied  more  often  during 
each  day  and  the  income  rises  accordingly. 
Parking  experts  say  that  normally  motor¬ 
ists  will  pay  higher  fees  for  convenience. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  lost  by 
downtown  business.  Property  values  are 
in  jeopardy  because  cars  cannot  stop  in  the 
concentrated  business  section.  Every  va¬ 
cant  downtown  lot  is  a  Car  Park — and  these 
disappear  as  buildings  are  placed  on  them. 
Less  and  less  space — more  and  more  cars! 

Conclusion 

Whatever  course  is  followed  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  districts  it  must  be  realized 
there  can  be  no  half-way  measure.  The 
only  solution  is  adequate  provision  for  off- 
street  automobile  parking  facilities.  It  is 
a  basic  requirement  for  any  successful  busi¬ 
ness  district  today. 

Philip  M.  Rea  is  president  of  Philip  M.  Rea 
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Charles  G.  Andrews  in  1932,  and  took  over  the 
company  in  1938  when  Mr.  Andrews  retired  from 
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Angeles  Chapter  and  a  member  of  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers  and  hon¬ 
orary  direct  or -at-large  for  life  of  the  California 
Real  Estate  Association. 
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Under-Insurance -The  Property 
Manager's  Responsibility 

By  Fred  L.  Chapman,  CPM,  MAI,  SIR 

The  real  estate  manager  generally  has  a  two-fold  interest  in  making 
certain  that  his  clients  are  adequately  covered  by  insurance:  first,  he  is 
properly  interested  from  the  point  of  view  of  protecting  the  investment 
of  his  client;  second,  he  is  interested  because  the  writing  of  additional 
insurance  will  provide  his  insurance  department  with  increased  income. 

Here  is  an  article  which  has  a  bearing  on  both  points. 


GOOD  deal  has  been  said  during  the 
past  many  months  about  the  continually 
increasing  cost  of  constructing  new  build¬ 
ings.  Of  course,  that  same  increase  in  costs 
applies  to  repairs,  remodeling  or  additions. 
Every  property  manager  is,  therefore,  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  question:  “Are  my  prop¬ 
erties  fully  covered  by  insurance?” 

A  good  property  manager  has  had  ap¬ 
praisals  made,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
properties  under  his  management  and  has 
adjusted  the  insurance  accordingly.  Have 
you  had  an  appraisal  within  recent 
months?  Have  you  adjusted,  even  a  recent 
appraisal,  to  any  upward  changes  in  costs, 
some  of  which  have  occurred  even  as  late, 
it  seems,  as  yesterday? 

Suppose  your  insurance  is  on  the  basis  of 
an  insurable  value  of  $500,000.  If  building 
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labor  and  material  costs  have  increased 
only  20  per  cent  since  the  policies  were 
written,  your  client  might  stand  $100,000 
replacement  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss. 
Under  coinsurance  you  may  also  share  par¬ 
tial  losses  with  the  insurance  company. 

Let  us  look  into  this  cost  matter  for  a 
moment.  According  to  the  August  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors, 
commercial  and  factory  buildings  are  up 
in  cost  about  100  per  cent  over  1940  and 
about  25  per  cent  over  1946.  This  means 
that  typical  factory  space  costing  around 
$3.00  per  square  foot  to  build  before  the 
war  is  today  running  from  $5.00  to  $6.00 
and  even  higher  in  cost.  These  reports  are 
from  representative  cities  and  apparently 
are  generally  true  across  the  country. 

The  same  Bulletin  also  stated,  “Construc¬ 
tion  costs  for  the  main  part  seem  to  be 
leveling  off  at  a  point  about  90  per  cent 
above  those  of  the  prewar  period,  the  mid¬ 
year  ‘Industry  Report’  prepared  for  the 
construction  Industry  by  the  Commerce 
Department  decided  recently.  Little 
chance  of  a  substantial  decline  in  the  next 
six  months  was  seen.” 

In  the  March  1947  issue  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Forum,  a  survey  disclosed  that 
building  costs  are  up  100  per  cent  over  1939 
and  75  per  cent  over  1941.  Construction 
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costs  of  apartment  houses  are  60  to  70  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1941 ;  factory  and  ware¬ 
house  buildings,  50  to  60  per  cent;  a  medi¬ 
cal  building  50  per  cent  over  1945.  Almost 
everyone  knows  that  house  construction 
costs  are  up  75  to  100  per  cent  and  in  some 
instances  even  more.  Do  not  forget  that 
costs  have  gone  up  since  the  above  infor¬ 
mation  was  compiled. 

Recent  discussions  with  architects  and 
contractors  show  that  costs  have  risen  as 
much  as  115  per  cent  over  1939.  This  again 
indicates  the  need  for  a  property  manager 
to  watch  his  insurance  coverage  at  frequent 
intervals  each  year  in  this  type  of  an  infla¬ 
tionary  market. 

This  situation  has  resulted  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  reasons.  Construction,  ex¬ 
cept  for  factories,  fell  off  sharply  during 
the  war.  The  population  has  increased, 
new  families  have  been  added  to  our  civil¬ 
ian  life  as  veterans  have  returned.  Build¬ 
ings  have  grown  older.  There  is  also  con¬ 
siderable  obsolescence  which  has  shown  up 
markedly  in  factory  construction. 

The  trend  to  one-story  factory  buildings 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  war.  I  know 
of  one  manufacturing  establishment  that 
was  in  a  three-story  and  basement  building. 
They  built  a  fine  modern  and  proper  one- 
story  building  for  their  operation.  With 
this  new  building  they  not  only  absorbed 
all  their  wage  increases  through  lower  cost 
of  production  but  believe  they  are  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  their  workers  as  well. 
Now  they  have  a  competitive  advantage  as 
.compared  to  their  former  position  over  any 
competing  firm  located  in  a  multi-story 
building. 

Almost  all  properties  are  more  valuable 
now  not  only  because  they  cost  more  but 
because  it  takes  longer  and  is  harder  to 
replace  tliem  in  the  event  of  a  fire.  Pro¬ 
duction  or  occupancy  is  disrupted  until 
hard-to-get  materials  and  labor  are  avail¬ 


able  to  make  repairs  and  replacements.  It 
is  true,  conditions  are  easing  every  day  but 
there  are  still  countless  delays  and  ineffi¬ 
ciencies. 

Credit  experts  state  a  great  many  business 
concerns  that  incur  a  fire  loss  do  not  go  back 
into  business  because  their  insurance  was 
insufficient  to  cover  their  loss.  Their  credit 
position  is  affected  either  at  once  or  shortly 
and  they  pass  on  into  liquidation,  receiver¬ 
ship  or  bankruptcy. 

Our  office  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
some  advertising  in  encouraging  our  clients, 
even  though  we  are  not  managing  their 
properties,  to  increase  their  insurance.  This 
is  true  even  though  we  do  not  have  the  in¬ 
surance  written  in  our  office.  We  believe 
that  the  good  will  that  will  be  engendered 
by  this  action  will  be  well  worthwhile. 
People  are  so  busy  with  their  own  affairs 
that  they  do  not  realize  costs  have  risen  as 
rapidly  as  they  have  and  that  consequently 
they  are  under-insured. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  properties  are 
under-insured  originally  and  with  these  ris¬ 
ing  costs,  the  situation  has  become  quite 
serious  indeed.  These  efforts  on  our  part 
to  avoid  owner  and  tenant  ill  wiU  are  more 
concerned  with  avoiding  the  dissipation  of 
good  will  than  in  building  it  up.  Even 
though  we  tell  owners  and  tenants  that  they 
should  increase  their  insurance,  unless  we 
present  them  with  the  facts  again  and  again 
and  really  make  it  informative  so  that  they 
understand  it,  and  thus  do  increase  their 
insurance,  we  know  that  they  are  going  to 
blame  us  in  some  part  if  they  have  a  loss 
and  find  out  they  are  badly  under-insured. 

A  money  loss  is  always  serious.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  owners  or  tenants  have  in 
either  temporary  locations  or  in  getting 
along  in  the  damaged  property  that  cannot 
be  rebuilt  without  considerable  delay  may 
be  just  as  serious  or  even  more  so  than 
the  money  loss.  The  extra  burden  causes 
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irritation  and  another  excuse  for  their  atti¬ 
tude. 

As  a  matter  of  fire  protection,  it  is  not 
out  of  the  way  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
of  watching  our  repairs.  We  know  that 
because  of  the  war  there  accrued  what  was 
known  as  deferred  maintenance.  Neces¬ 
sary  work  on  worn  out  wiring,  plumbing, 
walls,  and  roofs  was  delayed  until  peace 
time  days.  This  delayed  work  adds  to  the 
susceptibility  of  a  structure  to  fire.  If  you 
have  not  brought  your  building  up  to 
standard  maintenance,  that  should  be  done 
at  once. 

The  rush  of  the  war  and  many  new  par¬ 
tially  trained  or  inefficient  employees  has 
also  added  to  the  difficulty  of  proper  fire 
control.  It  is  time  that  up-to-the-minute 
janitor  seiv'ice,  cleanliness  and  safety  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  throughout  all  buildings 
by  owners  and  tenants.  Bring  your  house¬ 
keeping  up  to  par  now.  Briefly  summariz¬ 
ing — In  order  to  complete  your  responsibil¬ 
ity  as  a  property  manager: 

1.  Have  a  new  appraisal  made  for  insurance 
purposes  or  bring  your  old  appraisal  up  to 
date. 

2.  Check  every  type  of  coverage  that  you  may 
or  should  have.  Recheck  the  policies  them¬ 
selves  to  see  that  they  are  correctly  written, 
proper  forms  used,  limitations  minimized  or 
eliminated. 

3.  See  that  the  rates  are  proper  for  the  risk  in¬ 
volved. 

4.  See  that  coinsurance  clauses  do  not  effect 
complete  coverage  and  recovery  for  either 
partial  or  total  losses. 

Our  insurance  department  recently  ran 
into  a  case  in  which  an  owner  had  increased 
his  insurance  because  of  increased  costs 
disclosed  by  a  proper  appraisal.  However, 
neither  he  nor  his  agent  attached  proper 
clauses  and  forms  to  his  older  policies.  As 
a  result,  had  he  had  a  total  loss,  he  would 
have  been  short  on  his  insurance  recovery 
to  the  extent  of  $57,000  on  a  $400,000  build¬ 
ing.  As  a  result  of  our  discovering  this  situ- 
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ation,  we  wrote  $57,000  insurance  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  secure  the  balance  as  policies 
expire.  This  one  example  stresses  the  need 
of  using  the  greatest  care  in  seeing  that  all 
policies  are  properly  written  or  rewritten 
when  additional  insurance  is  added. 

Up  to  this  moment  we  have  talked  en¬ 
tirely  along  the  line  of  fire  and  replacement 
insurance  with  a  brief  comment  on  deferred 
maintenance  and  good  housekeeping.  It 
should  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  article 
to  call  attention  to  the  advisability  of  in¬ 
creasing  public  liability  policies.  Due  to 
increasing  costs,  not  only  in  property  but 
in  the  cost  of  living,  lawyers  are  presenting 
demands  and  evidence  of  the  need  of 
greater  recoveries  to  sustain  their  injured 
clients  under  the  present  higher  cost  of 
living.  Juries  are  taking  cognizance  of 
these  increased  living  costs. 

It  is  easy  to  visualize  that  a  jury  com¬ 
posed  of  housewives,  working  men  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  can  easily  understand  increased 
living  costs  because  they  are  affected 
personally  at  home  in  this  respect.  Nat¬ 
urally,  verdicts  by  juries  are  running 
higher.  Human  nature  is  that  way.  Every 
few  months  you  can  read  in  your  paper 
about  some  personal  injury  case  which  has 
resulted  in  the  highest  verdict  ever  recov¬ 
ered  in  a  case  of  that  type.  Fifty,  sixty,  sev¬ 
enty  and  eighty  thousand  dollar  verdicts 
are  becoming  common.  We  are  now  writ¬ 
ing  $50,000/$100,000  on  one-  and  two- 
family  dwellings.  On  all  other  properties 
we  write  at  least  $100,000/$200,000.  The 
added  expense  of  carrying  high  limit  per¬ 
sonal  liability  insurance  is  very  small. 
Check  your  liability  policies  right  now  and 
see  that  they  really  protect  you  against  high 
damage  claims. 

Complete  and  adequate  insurance  eover- 
age  on  every  property,  its  equipment  and 
contents  as  well  as  its  liability  is  the  Certi¬ 
fied  Property  Manager’s  responsibility. 
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New  Management  Business 
Through  Leasing 

By  James  M.  Udall,  CPM 

Recognizing  that  new  business  is  the  lifeblood  of  commercial  enterprise, 
the  Journal  passes  along  this  suggestion  for  a  source  of  new  clients. 


LL  OF  us  in  the  property  management 
field  are  vitally  interested  in  new  manage¬ 
ment  contracts.  A  management  organiza¬ 
tion  must  of  necessity  allocate  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  time  to  the  solicitation  of  new 
management  contracts  if  it  is  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  healthy  management  business, 
for  without  this  eternal  solicitation,  the 
management  department  would  become 
static  and  soon  cease  to  exist. 

INeighborhood  Shopping  Areas  Source 

of  New  Business 

From  time  to  time,  we  have  read  articles 
by  our  fellow  CPMs  on  how  to  obtain  new 
management  business  through  advertising, 
mutual  ownership,  holding  corporations, 
and  other  means.  It  is  my  experience  that 
the  leasing  department,  properly  trained 
and  with  an  incentive  to  obtain  new  man¬ 
agement  business,  is  one  of  the  finest  sources 

James  M.  Udall  was  brought  into  W'.  /.  Hollings- 
worth  &  Co.  about  a  year  ago  to  head  the  firm’s 
Hollywood  office  and  to  expand  its  activities  in  the 
northwest  section  of  the  city  and  the  San  Fernando 
\  ' alley.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  owned  and  operated  his  own  real  estate 
management  firm  for  approximately  ten. years  prior 
to  going  into  the  Service.  Mr.  Vdall  has  been  a 
director  for  many  years  of  the  Apartment  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  is  at  the  present 
time  a  vice  president  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  this  Association.  He  recently  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board; 
is  a  past  vice  president  of  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management;  and  has  been  a  director  of  the 
Association  of  Building  Managers  of  Los  Angeles 
and  a  director  of  the  Building  Owners  and  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 


an  office  may  have.  1  am,  of  course, 
thinking  now  in  terms  of  commercial  prop¬ 
erty  only.  Here  in  California,  we  have  never 
(until  recent  Government  regulations 
forced  us)  made  term  leases  in  excess  of 
thirty  days  in  our  apartment  properties. 

Southern  California  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  ideal  fields  in  which  the  leasing 
department  can  produce  new  management 
business.  However,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  this  same  condition  is  true  in 
any  city  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  over. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles  City  Ordi¬ 
nance  prohibits  the  construction  of  a  build¬ 
ing  over  twelve  stories,  we  do  not  have  more 
than  one  very  congested  central  district.  As 
a  result,  southern  California  tends  to  be 
more  decentralized  than  any  community  of 
its  size  in  the  country'. 

The  rapid  groyvth  of  southern  California 
in  the  past  two  years  has  changed  rental 
values  very  materially.  An  individual, 
or  management  organization  not  w'ell  in¬ 
formed,  in  most  instances  yvill  find  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  up  yvdth  these  changes  in 
values.  One  hundred  per  cent  locations  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  sources  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  article,  due  to  the  fact  that 
through  the  great  interest  of  informed  real 
estate  operators,  there  are  very  few  cases 
of  lagging  rental  rates  in  these  areas.  Every 
city  of  any  size  has  many  small  neighbor¬ 
hood  shopping  areas,  and  experience  has 
shoAvn  us  it  is  these  locations  that  are  very 
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fertile  for  the  aggressive  leasing  and  man¬ 
agement  departments. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  a  small 
shopping  center  in  an  outlying  location, 
consisting  of  approximately  three  blocks  of 
business  with  the  usual  doctors,  dentists 
and  lawyers  in  their  second  floor  locations. 
Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  building  contain¬ 
ing  eight  or  ten  small  stores  and  a  large 
food  market.  All  of  these  leases  have  been 
made  for  a  period  of  five  to  ten  years,  and 
they  wiU  naturally  be  at  the  rates  reflecting 
the  economic  conditions  at  the  time  they 
were  made.  The  leasing  and  management 
departments,  in  checking  this  area,  have 
discovered  that  leases  are  expiring  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  owner  is  con¬ 
tacted  by  the  lease  man  to  secure  an  exclu¬ 
sive  lease  agency.  It  will  be  found  in  many 
instances  that  the  owners  are  not  w'illing  to 
tie  up  their  property  in  this  way,  or  may 
feel  they  are  qualified  to  negotiate  their 
own  leases.  This  is  the  greatest  point  of  re¬ 
sistance  the  organization  will  find  in  the 
process  of  selling  management  to  owners. 

Even  though  the  owner  refuses  to  sign 
any  agency,  the  leasing  department  should 
continue  its  efforts  to  place  a  suitable  tenant 
in  the  building.  In  some  instances,  the 
owner  has  negotiated  a  lease  or  two,  and  our 
leasing  department  has  subsequently  leased 
other  stores  in  the  same  building  at  a  higher 
rate.  In  many  instances,  the  tenant  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  owner  himself  is  not  suited  to 
the  particular  location  and  will  prove  to  be 
a  casualty  before  his  term  expires. 

Essential  Statistics 

Naturally,  before  an  effort  is  made  to 
make  any  lease,  the  district  has  been  studied 
carefully  by  both  the  leasing  and  manage¬ 
ment  departments.  This  study  includes 
a  traffic  count  for  the  area,  the  buying 
power  of  the  residents  within  this  shopping 
area,  and  the  competition  from  other  areas 


that  might  be  adjacent.  With  this  infor¬ 
mation  at  hand,  naturally  the  management 
organization  is  able  to  negotiate  a  much 
more  intelligent  lease  for  an  owner  than  he 
could  possibly  negotiate  for  himself.  Once 
the  organization  has  secured  one  or  two 
favorable  leases  for  the  owner,  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  convince  him  of  the  value  of  the 
service  an  efficient  and  able  management 
organization  can  give  him. 

Success  Breeds  Success 

The  management  and  leasing  depart¬ 
ments  must  work  in  very  close  harmony  if 
this  type  of  management  is  to  be  obtained. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  this 
pays  very  good  dividends  to  both  depart¬ 
ments,  because  once  the  property  is  under 
control  of  the  organization,  the  leasing 
department  then  has  a  permanent  exclusive 
on  all  renewals  or  new  leases. 

After  successful  lease  negotiations  have 
been  made  by  the  leasing  department  it 
takes  very  little  salesmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  management  department  to  convince  an 
owner  that  he  is  dollars  ahead  by  having  a 
qualified  organization  manage  his  real 
estate  for  him.  By  using  the  original  build¬ 
ing  or  buildings  as  an  example,  it  should 
then  be  reasonably  easy  to  convince  most 
of  the  other  property  owners  in  this  district 
that  if  they  are  to  share  in  the  benefits 
created  by  efficient  and  informed  manage¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  have 
their  properties  aligned  with  the  same 
management  organization. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  a  few 
owners  who  either  do  not  have  the  fore¬ 
sight,  or  whose  tremendous  ego  leads  them 
to  believe  that  they  are  more  qualified  to 
handle  their  property  than  a  trained  organ¬ 
ization.  Experience  has  shown,  however, 
that  a  fair  percentage  or  ownership  will 
sign  management  contracts.  This,  in  turn, 
gives  the  organization  control  of  a  substan- 
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tial  proportion  of  the  space  available.  As 
a  result  the  owner’s  position  is  strength¬ 
ened,  through  very  careful  selection  of  ten¬ 
ancy  with  an  eye  to  financial  responsibility, 
merchandising  ability,  and  suitability  of 
the  type  of  business  to  the  location.  Very 
few  owners,  upon  being  shown  actual  cases 
such  as  these,  where  management  has 
proved  itself,  can  resist  a  sales  talk  from  the 
management  company  concerned  towards 
signing  a  management  contract. 

Effect  of  Market  Conditions 

We  have  all  seen  many  instances  in  which 
buildings  with  subnormal  rents  have  been 
snapped  up  by  speculators  from  uninformed 
owners,  even  in  some  instances  from  owners 
who  have  had  their  property  managed  by 
uninformed  management  companies.  The 
speculators  have  seen  the  possibilities,  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  leases,  have  dou¬ 


bled  and  even  tripled  the  rents  and  then 
have  placed  the  properties  on  the  market 
for  resale.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of 
us  in  the  management  field  to  correct  situ¬ 
ations  such  as  these  and  by  careful  and 
responsible  handling  of  these  properties, 
obtain  for  their  owners  the  highest  possible 
rates,  and  in  the  event  of  selling,  secure  the 
real  market  value  for  their  properties. 

The  situations  outlined  above  are,  of 
course,  only  possible  under  business  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  existed  for  the  past  few 
years,  in  other  words,  on  a  rising  market; 
but  by  readjusting  the  principles  to  fit 
changing  conditions,  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
show  the  results  of  good  management  in  a 
falling  market  as  it  is  during  a  rising 
market.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that 
through  our  leasing  departments,  during 
good  times  and  bad,  wc  have  a  valuable 
source  of  new  management  business. 
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By  David  L.  Keith,  CPM 
EDITOR 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Slighted 

One  of  those  unfortunate  things  that 
haunt  editor’s  dreams  occurred  in  the  Mid¬ 
year  issue  of  the  Journal.  The  Color  Dy¬ 
namics  Chart  in  this  column  was  obviously 
not  the  fahrication  of  the  writer.  It  was 
graciously  allowed  to  be  reproduced  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company.  In  the 
rush  of  vacation,  we  were  unable  to  check 
proofs  for  the  obvious  credit  line  until  the 
Journal  was  being  bound.  Our  apologies 
to  this  research-minded  organization. 

Drain  Solvents  Again 

A  few  days  ago,  the  writer  was  asked  by 
a  building  maintenance  man  if  caustic  soda 
was  the  only  drain  solvent.  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  the  negative.  Caustic  soda  is 
sodium  hydroxide.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  and 
is  relatively  inexpensive.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  sodium  hydroxide  reacts  with 
grease  to  form  a  soluble  soap,  the  soap  itself 
becomes  what  is  called  hard  soap.  In  a 
badly  clogged  drain  where  hot  water  is  not 
available  this  hard  soap  may  be  just  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  as  the  grease  itself.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  potassium 
hydroxide  as  this  chemical  forms  with 
grease  what  is  known  as  a  soft  soap  which 
even  in  cold  water  usually  will  slither 
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down  the  drain.  Some  commercial  drain 
solvents  are  made  with  the  potassium 
rather  than  the  sodium  and  even  where 
caustic  soda  is  kept  in  large  quantities 
many  managers  keep  potassium  on  hand. 

Degree  Day  Bulletin 

Although  only  a  small  percentage  of 
property  managers  operate  on  an  interstate 
basis,  they  may  be  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  property  managers  in  other 
cities.  Few  expenses  are  as  variable  as  fuel 
even  in  the  same  state.  For  instance,  Keo¬ 
kuk,  Iowa,  had  3885  degree  days  at  the 
same  time  that  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  had  5246 
during  the  last  heating  season. 

For  property  managers  who  face  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  nature,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Division  of  Climatological 
and  Hydrologic  Services,  Industrial  Section, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  puts  out  a  monthly  Heat¬ 
ing  Degree  Day  Bulletin  covering  major 
cities  in  the  48  states.  Monthly  figures, 
totals  for  the  present  heating  season,  and 
the  long  period  average  are  compiled. 

Night  Lighting  and  ^^Bugs^^ 

Comparatively  new  on  the  market  is  a  so- 
called  “insect  repellent”  light.  Actually 
this  is  not  the  case  and  the  manufacturers 
themselves  admit  it.  However,  just  as  hu- 
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mans  react  differently  to  varied  colors,  so 
do  insects. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  shows  a 
definite  variation  between  the  insect  attrac¬ 
tion  of  different  colored  lights.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  these  are  lights  of 
equal  wattage  and  thus  do  not  give  the  same 
amount  of  brightness.  However,  visibility 
is  not  the  same  as  brightness,  and  question¬ 
ing  at  some  length  seems  to  indicate  that 
visibility  varies  with  different  colors  and 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  the  same  bright¬ 
ness  of  yellow  as  white  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  result. 

The  most  enlightening  discussion  on  this 
phase  of  insect  life  is  contained  in  an  article 
in  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology 
published  in  1943.  This  carried  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  all  the  known  studies  on  the  photo¬ 
tropic  reaction  of  insects,  that  is,  the  ability 
of  light  to  attract. 

Putting  all  available  information  on  the 
simplest  plane,  we  can  say  that  most  insects 
are  attracted  in  large  numbers  by  the  ultra*, 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum  and  are  de- 
creasingly  attracted  to  the  infrared  end. 
Thus  we  would  go  from  ultraviolet,  violet, 
blue,  blue-green,  green,  orange,  yellow,  red 
and  infrared.  Theoretically,  we  might  say 
that  for  use  in  used  car  lots,  foyers,  patio 
dining  rooms,  open  porches,  and  outside 
lights  of  all  descriptions  the  best  light 
would  be  red.  Unfortunately,  red  offers 
such  poor  visibility  that  the  next  best  color 
is  the  yellow  light  which  cuts  out  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  ultraviolet  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

The  case  for  the  new  “insect-repellant” 
lights  seems  almost  proved.  The  property 
manager  might  try  out  for  himself  the  use 
of  yellow  lamps  after  explaining  to  his 
tenants  what  he  is  trying  to  do  for  them. 

We  would  be  very  interested  in  hearing 
the  experiences  of  other  property  managers. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  different  colors  of 


lights  will  be  most  valuable  in  reducing 
attraction  to  certain  types  of  insects.  Thus, 
an  amber  light  might  be  better  for  the  June 
Bug  problem  while  yellow  would  attract  the 
least  Sand  Flies.  Unfortunately,  the  type  of 
insect  which  is  most  troublesome  in  one  area 
may  not  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  in  an¬ 
other  area  to  make  a  complete  survey  pos¬ 
sible  in  one  community. 

That  there  is  need  for  further  study  is 
well  shown  by  the  fact  that  recent  news¬ 
paper  articles  have  said:  (1)  flies  are  more 
attracted  to  blue  colors  than  white;  and  (2) 
flies  are  more  attracted  to  white  colors 
tlian  blue.  Because  a  restaurateur  of  our 
acquaintance  was  considering  the  use  of 
blue  glass  in  his  windows  on  a  west  location, 
we  duplicated  the  experiments  of  Freeborn 
&  Berry  and  found  that  blue  attracted  the 
flies  more  readily  than  did  colorless  glass. 
Since  flies  near  openings  of  this  type  will 
congregate  and  find  some  method  of  en¬ 
trance,  we  recommended  that  the  contem¬ 
plated  change  be  dropped. 

Banging  Radiators 

The  radiator,  in  a  one-pipe  system,  that 
bangs  whenever  the  heat  is  turned  on,  is  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  tenant. 
The  banging  is  usually  due  to  trapped  water 
which  has  been  caught  in  a  pipe  that  is  too 
low  to  return  the  water  to  the  boiler. 

This  is  generally  the  result  of  settling 
rather  than  poor  initial  construction.  When 
it  is  in  the  concealed  pipes,  it  is  difficult  to 
remedy.  When  it  is  due  to  the  radiator 
itself  settling  with  the  water  trapped  be¬ 
tween  the  radiator  and  the  main  line,  the 
difficulty  can  sometimes  <be  eliminated  by 
lifting  the  radiator  up  on  small  wooden 
blocks.  This  must  be  done  very  carefully 
and  writhout  forcing  by  the  use  of  a  crow¬ 
bar.  It  is  precautionary  to  lift  an  uncon¬ 
nected  radiator  with  the  crowbar  first  to 
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Number  and  Weight  of  Insects  Collected  at  Lights  of  Various  Colors 
When  Equal-Wattage  Lamps  (100-Watt)  Were  Used 


Color  or  Light 

Yellow 

Amber- 

orange 

Red 

Flame-tint 

Natural 

Amber 

White 

i 

Insects 

Total 

No. 

No. 

wt. 

(mg) 

No. 

wt. 

(mg) 

No. 

wt. 

(mg) 

No. 

Wt. 

(mg) 

No. 

wt. 

(mg) 

No. 

Wt. 

(mg) 

Chironomidae 

Little  midges  which  can  go  through 
porch  screens.  Very  tew  bite  but  are 
quite  bothersome 

2946 

69 

m 

2 

0.1 

21 

1.8 

153 

11.1 

186 

10.3 

2515 

118.2 

Culiddae 

Mosquitoes 

10 

2 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

■■ 

2 

0.2 

2 

0.4 

3 

0.6 

Tipulxdae 

Crane  flies 

19 

■ 

0.2 

2 

10 

6 

2.5 

Helomyzidae 

44 

1 

0.1 

■ 

0.5 

2 

0.3 

37 

7.9 

DrosophUidae 

Fruit  flies  which  collect  In  consider¬ 
able  numbers  on  over-ripe  fruit,  both 
indoors  and  out 

19 

4 

1.0 

2 

0.2 

2 

0.2 

11 

1.4 

Lonchopteridae 

Minute  black  flies  often  found  on 
windows 

19 

m 

0.1 

1 

0.2 

17 

4.6 

Phoridae 

3 

1 

0.0 

2 

0.5 

Mycetophilidae 

Fungus  gnats 

258 

258 

11.8 

Cordyluridae 

2 

2 

0.5 

Cecidomyiidae 

Gall  gnats 

1 

1 

0.0 

Total  Diptera 

3321 

74 

4.8 

270 

13.7 

23 

3.1 

170 

18.0 

195 

11.9 

2589 

135.2 

Noctuidae 

34 

8 

112.4 

10 

39.0 

3 

88.4 

4 

25.9 

4 

78.6 

5 

90.6 

Arctiidae 

Tiger  moths 

9 

B 

2 

35.7 

6 

113.5 

Geometridae 

Adult  stage  of  measuring  worms 

15 

1 

4.0 

3 

18.0 

2 

12.7 

2 

18.4 

7 

25.6 

Pyralidae 

23 

1 

0.8 

3 

6 

28.2 

3 

8.8 

10 

71.5 

NotodorUidae 

1 

1 

3.0 

Olethretdidae 

8 

8 

30.6 

Microfrenatae 

23 

5 

2.6 

m 

1 

0.8 

13 

13.0 

Total  Lepidoptera 

113 

9 

116.4 

20 

63.4 

11 

110.3 

14 

102.5 

10 

106.6 

49 

344.8 

B  raconidae-Hymenoptera 

Wasp-like  parasites  which  are  bene- 
flelaf 

152 

12 

3.9 

21 

6.1 

2 

B 

19 

B 

B 

82 

27.5 

M  irida»-Hemiptera 

Sucking  plant  bugs 

7 

1 

0.1 

■III 

2 

1.3 

4 

2.1 

CicadMidae-Homoptera 

Leal  hoppers,  Inlurlous  to  plants 

92 

4 

1.0 

11 

2.9 

■ 

8 

5 

1.2 

60 

14.6 

Neuroptera 

Lacewlng  fly,  beneflelal  but  not  Im¬ 
portant 

1 

1 

0.6 

mu 

Triehoptera 

CMdloe  dies,  not  harmful  but  a  nul-, 
aanee  pest 

1 

1 

BB 

Total  in  Samples  j 

3687 

99 

126.1 

324 

86.8 

41 

116.6 

211 

128.3 

1  228 

125.7 

^21 

1^^ 

Reproduced  trom  en  article  by  Lawrence  C.  Porter  In  the  June,  1941,  General  Eleetric  Reeiett. 
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determine  just  how  much  pressure  should 
he  exerted. 

Another  source  of  morning  noise  is  found 
in  the  office  or  apartment  where  the  radiator 
was  turned  off  while  the  steam  was  up.  This 
traps  enough  water  so  that  when  the  radi* 
ator  is  turned  on  again,  hanging  will  occur 
while  the  water  seeks  to  run  hack  to  the 
hoiler  at  the  same  time  the  steam  is  working 
up.  In  a  multi-unit  building  this  effect  is 
multiplied  many  times.  The  solution  is  to 
explain  to  the  tenants  the  reason  for  the 
noise  and  enlist  theircooperation  in  turning 
off  the  radiators  only  when  the  steam  is  off. 

Light  Cords  and  Safety 

Although  some  will  disagree  with  the 
premise  that  workmen’s  compensation  and 


Fastening  Plugs  to 
Extension  Cords 

LWAYS  make  sure 
a  strain  on  the  wire 
cannot  pull  it  loose  from 
the  terminals.  One  good 
way  is  to  tie  the  two 
wires  into  an  *Underwriters'  knot 
then  loop  the  wire  ends  around  the 
lugs  as  shown  in  Fig.  I. 

The  connec¬ 
tion  can  be 
made  doubly 
secure  by 
pouring  sealing 
wax  around  the 
terminals  and 
wire  (See  Fig. 

2).  Look  out  for 
hot  wax  that 
might  run  thru 
the  wire  hole. 

*Soe  Safety  Instruction  Card  No.  9. 


-ills* 


SAFETY  INSTRUCTION  CARD  No.  26 


public  liability  insurance  are  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion  or  maintenance,  few  would  take  issue 
with  the  statement  that  safe  principles  and 
practices  will  result  in  fewer  disruptions  of 
building  operation.  The  National  Safety 
Council  has  done  much  pioneering  work 
in  the  field  of  safety  which  is  applicable  to 
the  property  management  field.  Two  ex¬ 
amples  of  cords  which  they  produce  should 
point  the  way  to  savings  in  time  expended 
on  repairing  light  cord  connections  as  well 
as  reducing  the  possibility  for  fire  by 
shorted  cord  ends.  Your  insurance  com¬ 
panies  or  the  National  Safety  Council  itself 
at  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois, 
Department  of  Public  Information,  can 
give  you  further  information  on  improving 
your  maintenance  program  through  safety. 


Underwrifer's  Knot 

WHENEVER  flexible  cords  are  con¬ 
nected  to  electrical  appliances 
such  as  light  sockets  or  attachment  plugs, 
an  Underwriter's  knot  should  be  tied  in 
the  cord  after  it  has  been  run  through 
the  hole  in  the  shell.  The  knot  will  then 
fake  the  strain  if  the  cord  is  pulled— 
thus  preventing  broken  connections  and 
short  circuits. 

Notice  how  the  forming  of  this  knot 
brings  the  wire  ends  into  the  same  rel¬ 
ative  positions  In  which  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  knot  was  tied. 

SAFETY  INSTRUCTION  CARO  No.  9 
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Speak  up,  Boss! 

It  isnH  imperative  that  you  did  or  did  not 
like  the  writer^s  first  column.  The  impor* 
tant  thing  is  that  you  let  us  know  what  kind 
of  problem  you  do  want  covered,  and  what 
is  so  utterly  boring  that  you  can’t  find  time 
to  read  it.  In  that  way  only  can  you  get  your 
money’s  worth.  It’s  cash  from  your  pocket 
($1.25)  that  pays  for  this  copy  in  your  hand. 
It  is  your  responsibility  as  well  as  ours  to 
see  that  it  is  well  spent. 

Believe  it  or  not,  we  did  receive  a  letter 
from  a  paying  customer  exercising  his 
rights.  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick,  CPM,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  writes  in  part: 

“Under  ^Reactions  Requested’  you  bring 
up  a  subject — and  a  basic  need — that  will 
become  increasingly  important  to  CPMs  as 
we  move  into  another  phase  of  the  inev* 
itable  real  estate  cycle. 

“The  HOLC  prepared  a  200  page,  paper 


backed  5x7  book  captioned  ‘Master  Speci¬ 
fications’  which  covered  about  every  kind 
of  repair  or  rehabilitation  work  that  the 
average  property  manager  would  encounter. 
Each  bidder  was  furnished  a  copy  and  when 
specifications  were  prepared  for  a  job,  the 
manual  was  incorporated  in  the  skeleton¬ 
ized  ‘Invitation  to  Bid’  and  become  a  part 
of  the  final  contract.  This  system  saved  a 
great  deal  of  the  manager’s  time,  eliminated 
a  substantial  quantity  of  costly  typing  and 
helped  to  achieve  a  more  uniform  type  of 
work. 

“If  the  Institute  should  put  out  a  similar 
edition  of  Master  Specifications  for  use  by 
CPMs,  I  would  purchase  at  least  half  a 
dozen  copies.  I  think  their  use  would  save 
me  money.” 

This  is  the  type  of  letter  that  we  need  to 
guide  us  in  spending  your  money.  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  knows  what  he  wants  and  asks 
for  it.  Orchids  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma ! 
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Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Book  Reviews 

How  TO  Buy  a  House  by  L.  DOUGLAS 

MEREDITH.  Published  by  Harper  & 

Brothers,  New  York,  1947.  176  pages. 

Index.  $2.50 

Strange  to  relate,  there  has  been  little  or 
nothing  written  which  would  advise  a  man 
when,  why,  and  how  to  buy  a  house.  The 
American  public  in  its  house  buying  has 
indeed  been  extremely  illiterate,  and  few 
laymen  have  known  much  about  construe* 
tion,  mortgages,  investment,  or  even  home 
maintenance.  No  wonder  certain  leftist 
groups  have  been  able  to  snipe  away  at  the 
institution  of  home*ownership;  so  many 
home  owners  have  never  known  (even  after 
the  experience)  what  the  purchase  and 
ownership  of  a  home  was  aU  about. 

Douglas  Meredith  is  Vice  President  of 
the  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Montpelier,  Vermont.  Inasmuch  as  all  life 
insurance  companies  invest  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  assets  in  home  mortgages. 
Dr.  Meredith  has  acquired  a  background  of 
broad  experience  from  which  to  write. 
Indeed,  he  knows  and  appreciates  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  home  owner,  and  his  volume  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  complete  and  objec¬ 
tive  study  of  home  ownership  that  has  been 
published  to  date.  Moreover,  this  book 
should  well  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mort¬ 
gage  lender  because  to  evaluate  any  home 
properly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  under¬ 


stand  not  only  the  desires  of  the  public,  but 
the  financial  background  and  the  “ability 
to  pay”  on  the  part  of  every  home  purchaser 
and  owner. 

Dr.  Meredith  explains  in  detail  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  architect,  the  builder,  the 
Realtor,  and  the  lender,  and  he  further  ex¬ 
plores  with  detail  the  question  of  location, 
price — particularly  as  it  is  related  to  family 
income — financing,  type  of  mortgage  re¬ 
quired,  the  relation  of  interest  to  principal, 
and  other  aspects  of  ownership  which  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  brief  re¬ 
view. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
this  book  is  that  entitled  “How  Much 
Should  You  Pay.”  There  has  been  so  much 
loose  thinking  in  this  respect  it  is  refreshing 
to  learn  just  why  a  man  should  never  pay 
more  than  two  and  one-half  times  his  net 
annual  income  for  the  home  in  which  he 
wants  to  live.  In  fact.  Dr.  Meredith  states 
that  “an  outside  limit  of  twice  his  annual 
income  is  still  better,  and  whenever  it  is 
possible  for  an  individual  to  buy  a  house 
that  fits  his  family  for  a  sum  less  than  twice 
his  annual  income,  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
do  so.” 

Although  property  managers  no  doubt 
will  find  the  author's  advice  about  replace¬ 
ments  and  proper  equipment  elemental,  it 
is  still  well  to  remember  his  w'ords  to  house¬ 
holders  about  the  “desirability  and  the  im¬ 
portance,  in  fact  the  necessity,  of  properly 
equipping  a  house  for  enjoyable  modem 
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living . Quality  equipment,  comnien- 

Burate  with  your  financial  ability  to  pay  for 
it,  will  bring  you  deep  and  lasting  satis¬ 
faction,  but  cheap  equipment  or  too  much 
equipment  with  a  heavier  debt  will  only 
produce  a  financial  burden,  with  its  con¬ 
stant  worries,  disappointments,  and  some¬ 
times  embarrassment/' 

Property  managers  may  well  wish  to  re¬ 
view  the  various  types  of  protection  which 
they  have  for  the  unforeseen  contingencies 
constantly  besieging  the  properties  under 
their  control.  A  helpful  discussion  under 
the  chapter  title  “Hazard  Insurance,  What 
Kinds  and  Why”  is  included,  briefly  point¬ 
ing  out  the  dilferent  types  of  policies  and 
companies  and  the  necessity  for  adequate, 
but  not  excessive,  insurance. 

This  book  adds  considerably  to  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  all  those  whose  interest  lies  in  the 
field  of  real  estate.  Its  reading  is  recom¬ 
mended.  (Reviewed  by  Robert  H.  Arm¬ 
strong.) 

Article  Reviews 

“400  Doctors  and  Dentists  Gave  Sugges¬ 
tions  FOR  New  Medical  Center  Building 

IN  Cleytland.” 

In  an  effort  to  formulate  plans  for  a  new 
medical  center  building  in  Cleveland, 
Joseph  Laronge,  Realtor  and  property  man¬ 
ager  of  that  city,  decided  to  find  out  what 
doctors  and  dentists  w'anted.  Brochures 
were  sent  to  medical  men  asking  seven 
questions.  In  addition,  many  leading  men 
of  the  profession  were  interviewed  person¬ 
ally,  and  studies  were  made  of  existing 
buildings. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Laronge's  study.  Park 
Tower,  as  the  new  building  is  called,  is 
soon  to  be  constructed  and  will  incorporate 
many  of  the  features  which  medical  men 
say  they  prefer. 


Among  these  are: 

1.  Complete  air  conditioning  in  both  summer 
and  winter 

2.  Bacteria  free  air 

3.  Complete  daylight  lighting 

4.  Private  entrance  doors  for  each  suite 

5.  Hospital-sized  elevator  with  special  loading 
entrance  for  non-ambulator  cases 

6.  A  large  battery  of  self-leveling  elevators  to 
service  tenants 

7.  Floor  channels  for  plumbing  and  special 
wiring 

8.  One  entire  floor  devoted  to  laboratory.  X-ray, 
and  chemical  analysis 

The  location  is  to  be  away  from  the  down- 
tow’n  district  in  an  important  community 
center,  close  to  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
universities  and  colleges.  The  plot  eovers 
two  and  one-half  acres,  which  is  large 
enough  for  parking  of  both  the  tenants'  and 
patrons'  cars. 

The  eost  of  the  building  is  to  be  approx¬ 
imately  $84  million,  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  cubie  foot. 

Typical  of  the  questions  asked  in  the 
brochure  sent  to  medical  men  are: 

1.  Would  you  be  interested  in  a  cooperatively 
owned,  all  inclusive  laboratory  system? 

2.  Will  you  be  interested  in  a  call  system? 

3.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  permanently 
sealed  window  installatoin  in  an  aircon- 
ditioned  suite? 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Laronge's  study,  Cleve¬ 
land's  new  medical  center  should  be  most 
satisfactory  and  an  outstanding  example 
of  its  type.  National  Real  Estate  and 
Building  Journal,  June,  1947. 

“Shortcuts  to  Safety”  by  FRANCIS  L. 
TENBUSCH 

In  this  artiele  Mr.  Tenbusch  gives  some 
sound  suggestions  for  safety  in  modern 
building  management.  Since  there  is  no 
insurance  that  compensates  for  the  hidden 
costs  of  accidents,  such  as  loss  of  good  will 
and  decreased  efficiency,  that  linger  long 
after  the  legal  and  medical  expenses  have 
been  paid  in  full,  freedom  from  accidents 
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is  perhaps  the  most  important  ohjeetive 
of  building  managers. 

Aceidents  happen  because  someone  is 
careless  or  negligent  and  many  times  they 
are  under  the  control  of  employees  or  em¬ 
ployers.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  building 
owner  or  manager  can  do  more  than  any 
one  else  in  preventing  office  building  acci¬ 
dents.  By  seeing  and  judging  the  condition 
of  the  equipment  and  the  building,  he  can 
do  much  to  avoid  accidents  to  employees, 
and  the  general  public. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  control  the 
actions  of  people,  it  is  up  to  him  to  remove 
accddent  hazards  and  to  empha^dze  the 
need  and  rules  for  safety. 

The  causes  for  accidents  seem  to  fall 
under  two  headings:  (1)  unsafe  physical 
condition  of  the  building  and  equipment 
and  unsafe  acts  of  employee;  (2)  acts,  and 
in  some  cases  infirmities  and  physical  de¬ 
formities  of  the  public.  The  former  ac¬ 
counts  for  53  per  cent  of  building  accidents, 
while  the  latter  cause  47  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
building  hazards  and  unsafe  acts  of  em¬ 
ployees  are: 

1.  Improperly  maintained  exits 

2.  Poorly  covered,  worn  or  slippery  floors 

3.  Improperly  maintained  stairways,  landings 
and  sidewalks 

4.  Poor  housekeeping  in  the  basement,  shops, 
storerooms  and  other  parts  of  the  building 

5.  Poorly  operated  and  inadequately  protected 
and  maintained  elevators 

6.  Poorly  maintained  revolving  and  swinging 
doors 

7.  Unsafe  exterior  conditions 

8.  Miscellaneous  building  hazards 

Some  of  the  features  that  need  constant 
checking  and  care  are:  exits;  floors;  stairs; 
sidewalks;  and  elevators.  Two  very  good 
charts  are  presented  by  Mr.  Tenbusch, 
giving  analysis  of  accidents,  both  to  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  general  public.  These  show 
the  kind  of  accidents  and  the  percentage 
of  causes  for  them. 


Mr.  Tenbusch  advises  three  important 
steps  to  bear  in  mind  if  an  accident  should 
occur  in  your  building  are: 

1.  Secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  eye¬ 
witnesses 

2.  Never  argue  with  the  injured  person  or  any¬ 
one  else  about  building  defects  or  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  equipment 

3.  Notify  your  insurance  company  immediately 
when  an  accident  happens  no  matter  how 
slight  the  injuries  may  be. 

Building,  August,  1947 

“Modernization  that  Pays”  by  STANLEY 
M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

With  many  buildings  ageing  and  little 
prospect  of  new  buildings  in  the  immediate 
future,  building  owners  and  managers  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  how  far  they 
should  go  with  modernization. 

For  many  years  a  useful  hfe  of  25  to 
33  1/3  years  was  considered  the  maximum 
for  office  buildings  at  central  locations,  but 
many  buildings  were  removed  long  before 
they  reached  that  age.  This  was  due  to 
technological  changes  since  the  steel  frame 
building  was  new.  Structural  variations 
and  expansions  were  influenced  by  increase 
in  size  of  individual  tenancies  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  value  of  central  area  property. 

Many  buildings  which  are  30  years  of  age 
or  more  have  proved  to  be  uneconomic, 
while  others  have  been  found  to  be  so  de¬ 
veloped  in  design  and  structure,  so  well 
suited  to  location  that  it  has  been  deemed 
most  advisable  to  rehabilitate  them. 
Usually,  it  can  be  found  that  maintenance 
in  an  office  building  has  been  almost  neg¬ 
ligible,  and  little  consideration  has  been 
given  to  an  extension  of  the  considered 
normal  useful  life.  Any  amount  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  is  not  considered  until  the  last 
year. 

The  urge  to  improve  physical  conditions 
and  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  building 
will  become  strong  with  the  present  great 
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demand  for  more  and  more  office  accom¬ 
modations. 

As  an  example  of  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Buckingham  points  out  one  of 
the  projects  in  Cleveland,  the  Williamson, 
Cuyahoga  Building.  Modem  store  fronts 
were  erected  and  new  tenants  were  secured 
who  would  develop  modem  interiors.  The 
requirements  in  selecting  tenants  were: 

1.  A  reputation  of  satisfactory  nature 

2.  A  willingness  to  put  in  a  new  and  modern 
store 

3.  An  agreement  to  advertise  consistently 

Mr.  Buckingham's  detailed  description 
of  the  modernization  of  this  building,  will 
be  very  helpful  to  a  building  owner  or 
manager  who  is  contemplating  the  same 
step.  Skyscraper  Management,  August, 
1947. 

“Efficient  Layouts  Incbease  Rental 
Values”  by  BURKE  W.  TAYLOR. 

Under  present  conditions  a  tenant  must 
accept  almost  any  space  a  building  manager 
offers,  since  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find 
other  office  accommodations.  However, 
business  is  gradually  returning  to  normal 
and  supply  and  demand  will  reach  a  bal¬ 
ance.  When  that  happens,  efficient  use  of 
space  may  mean  the  difference  between 
satisfied  and  unhappy  tenants.  Mr.  Taylor 
suggests  that  through  more  systematic  ar¬ 
rangement  of  office  and  commercial  fur¬ 
nishings  up  to  10  per  cent  or  more  of  space 
savings  can  be  realized.  At  first  glance  a 
space  may  seem  entirely  unsuited  to  a  ten¬ 
ant's  needs,  but  when  its  possibilities  are 
present  in  a  well-planned  layout  it  may  suit 
him  exactly. 

By  rearrangement  the  author  does  not 
mean  ripping  out  partitions  or  other  rather 
permanent  installations,  but  merely  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  furniture  and  very  minor 
alterations. 


By  planning  on  a  piece  of  drawing  paper, 
with  every  piece  of  furniture  measured  and 
placed  to  scale,  an  economical  office  can  be 
planned.  A  careful  study  must  be  made  of 
interdepartmental  relationships,  office  rou¬ 
tine,  traffic  plan  and  other  factors. 

Some  of  the  questions  the  building  man¬ 
ager  can  ask  himself  in  solving  these  prob¬ 
lems  are: 

1.  Are  all  the  desks  in  each  department  faced  in 
one  direction?  This  the  most  economical  use 
of  space. 

2.  Does  paper  work  flow  smoothly  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another  without  excessive  travel 
on  the  part  of  employees? 

3.  Are  aisles  well  defined,  well  placed,  and  ade¬ 
quate  to  handle  trafiic? 

4.  Are  minor  departments  and  activities  so 
grouped  around  major  ones  so  an  expansion 
of  a  main  department  can  he  made  without 
seriously  disrupting  the  whole  office? 

5.  Are  offices  and  work  areas  of  supervisors  dis¬ 
posed  for  easy  control  of  their  departments? 

6.  Are  the  offices  and  desks  of  those  who  meet 
and  deal  with  the  public  located  so  visitors 
have  access  to  them  with  minimum  disturb¬ 
ances  to  personnel? 

7.  Is  the  office  so  laid  out  that  expansion  or 
contraction  can  be  accomplished  without 
heavy  alterations? 

8.  Are  file  rooms  planned  to  use  as  little  floor 
space  as  possible  and  reduce  the  travel  of  em¬ 
ployees? 

9.  Are  there  file,  mail  or  stock  rooms  that  are  not 
being  used  for  at  least  three  hours  daily  that 
contain  windows  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
office? 

Four  basic  desk  arrangements  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  article.  The  shape  and  size 
of  the  rooms,  permanent  obstructions,  traf¬ 
fic  and  access  are  aU  factors  in  determining 
the  most  satisfactory  plan. 

The  most  wasteful  and  extravagant  of  all 
arrangements,  according  to  the  author,  is 
the  “island  desk''  which  means  a  desk  iso¬ 
lated  by  an  aisle  at  each  end. 

A  second  arrangement  cited  is  the  “tan¬ 
dem” — two  desks  placed  end-to-end  with 
an  aisle  at  one  end  of  each.  This  plan  saves 
17  per  cent  in  space  over  the  “island  desk” 
plan. 
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A  third,  the  “regimented”  arrangement, 
requires  about  36  square  feet.  In  this  lay¬ 
out,  three  desks  are  placed  end-to-end. 

The  last  arrangement,  the  “opposed”  or 
“facing  desks”  is  a  space  saver  as  compared 
with  the  “tandem.”  The  two  circumstances 
which  justify  its  case  are:  two  employees 
who  pass  much  work  back  and  forth;  or 
offices  equipped  with  both  right  and  left- 
hand  typewriter  desks  having  windows  in 
proper  positions. 

File  cabinets  probably  steal  more  space 
than  any  other  type  of  furniture.  They 
should  be  figured  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
office  and  traffic  should  be  planned  about 
them. 
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Generally  there  is  too  much  space  taken 
up  by  private  offices. 

The  only  real  necessity  for  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  is  for  certain  credit  inter¬ 
views,  and  some  legal  consultations.  The 
modern  trend  is  toward  open  offices  instead 
of  private  offices. 

Because,  before  long,  supply  and  demand 
will  again  be  in  balance,  good  wiU  will  soon 
become  an  active  asset.  Now  is  the  time  for 
managers  to  start  cultivating  it  against  the 
time  when  space  must  be  sold  on  its  merits. 
If  one  can  offer  space  arrangement  aid 
as  a  selling  argument,  the  result  will  be 
a  satisfied  tenant.  Buildings^  September, 
1947. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc., 
Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  as  Amended  by  the  Acts  of 

March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946 


Of  The  Journal  of  Property  Management  published  quarterly 


State  of  Illinois  1 
County  of  Cook  ) 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Olive  Dyer, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
oses  and  says  that  she  is  the  Associate  Editor  of  the 
ournal  of  Property  Management  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
a  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly  or  triweekly  newspaper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of 
March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (section  537,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations),  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  22 
West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3;  Editor  James  C. 
Downs,  Jr.,  38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  3; 
Associate  Editor,  Olive  Dyer,  22  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago  3 ;  Business  Manager,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im¬ 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
piven.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  un¬ 
incorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as 
those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 


at  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  Oct.  1,  1947 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  (non 
profit  organization),  22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3; 
Durand  Taylor,  President,  93  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
New  York;  T.  H.  Maenner,  Vice  President,  City  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  an^,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con¬ 
tain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  ana  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  1200 
(This  information  is  required  from  daily,  weekly, 
semi  weekly,  and  triweekly  newspapers  only.) 


OLIVE  DYER,  Associate  Editor 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th  dav  of  January,  1948. 

GLORIA  ROSSIN  (Notary  Public) 
(My  commission  expires  May  15,  1950.) 
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The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  hoe 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  the  Institute  of  Beal  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  65  to  75  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of 
Certified  Property  Managers.) 

NORMAN  C.  EDWARDS, 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Born,  Mniray  County,  Georgia,  March  16,  1868; 
owner,  Norman  C.  Eld  wards  &  Son,  established  in 
1927;  20  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment;  experience  also  covers  14  years  in  general 
insurance  business;  properties  under  bis  super¬ 
vision  include  offices,  stores,  banks,  service  stations, 
restaurants,  and  general  business  properties;  mem¬ 
ber  of  board  of  directors,  Jacksonville  Board  of 
Realtors;  also  member  of  Home  Builders  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Jacksonville  Insurers;  professional 
territory  covers  Jacksonville  and  Duval  County  in 
the  state  of  Florida. 

MARTIN  T.  BUTLER, 

Peoria,  Illinois. 

Born,  Peoria,  Illinois,  December  4,  1907 ;  assistant 
trust  officer,  the  Central  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Peoria;  eight  years’  experience  in 
property  management  including  apartment  houses 
and  store  buildings;  experience  also  includes  22 
years’  in  the  general  banking  business;  professional 
territory  covers  Peoria  and  vicinity. 


JOHN  D.  GUMPER, 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Stonyhill,  Missouri,  October  2,  1889;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co.  as 
property  manager  since  1945;  previously  for  seven 
years  associated  with  the  Jersey  Mortgage  Co.  in 
the  same  capacity;  for  four  years  served  as  district 
supervisor  for  the  Fidelity  Union  Tr.  Co.  in 
Newark;  completed  two  years  pre-medical  and  one 
year  medical  training  at  Brown’s  Business  College; 
in  the  real  estate  management  field  for  14  years; 
professional  territory  covers  principally  Union  and 
Essex  Counties  in  New  Jersey. 

EDWIN  WHITNEY, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Born,  Eureka,  Utah,  January  27,  1897;  property 
manager,  Hogle  Investment  Company;  30  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management  including 
commercial  buildings,  warehouses,  industrial  prop¬ 
erties,  apartment  houses,  and  residences;  principle 
business  connections  include  New  York  Life  Ins. 
Con  Equitable  Life  Assur.  Soc.,  Bonneville-on-the- 
Hill  Co.,  Salt  Lake  Terminal  Co.,  Palm  Beach  Co. 
of  Florida,  John  S.,  Henry  C.  &  Howard  Phipps  Co. 
of  N.  Y.,  Deseret  National  &  Savings  Bk.  and  West¬ 
ern  Building  &  Loan  Co.;  after  graduation  from 
high  school  he  took  supplemental  work  at  Hanager’s 
Business  College  and  Columbia  Univ.;  professional 
territory  covers  Salt  Lake  City  and  Salt  Lake  Co. 
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National  and  Chapter  Officers 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1947 


PRESIDENT 

DURAND  TAYLOR 

93  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


VICE  PRESIDENTS 

*  THEODORE  H.  MAENNER 
North  Central  Region 

808  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK 
Northwest  Region 

206  Alderway  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

E.  W.  RUDERT 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

711  Washington  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK 
South  Central  Region 

1225  Hunt  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

ELLSWORTH  IRELAND 
Great  Lakes  Region 

4500  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  O. 

*  W.  A.  LUTZ 
Southeast  Region 

109  Market  St.,  Durham,  North  C. 

*  HENRY  G.  BEAUMONT 
Southwest  Region 

8644  Wilshire,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

*  RICHARD  P.  JONES,  JR. 

New  England  Region 

49  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON,  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  I.  MADDEN,  Treasurer 

224  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

OLIVE  DYER,  Executive  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


*  Also  Members  of  Ooveminf  Council  for  1947. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1949 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  HI. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

D.  P.  DUCY . Pueblo,  Colo. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

JOHN  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  J.  PORTER  JR . Lansing,  Mich. 

GEORGE  W.  SEILER,  JR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

JAMES  M.  UDALL . Hollywood,  Calif. 

CAREY  WINSTON . Washington,  D.  C. 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1948 

DAVID  B.  CHILDS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

FRANK  C.  OWENS . Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  W,  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

RUTH  C.  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1947 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK _ Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  HI. 

ELLSWORTH  F.  IRELAND . Cincinnati,  O. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THOMAS  K.  PROCTER. . .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NABEB 
CLARENCE  M.  TURLEY . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES  P.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DELBERT  8.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1947 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

A.  B.  WALKEB,  Pretident 
201  Park  Avenue . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

W.  ED80N  HEUGEL,  Secretary 

17  Academy  Street . Newark,  N,  J. 

A.  W.  VanHOBN,  Treasurer 
250  North  Broad  Street . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTEB  GBAVES,  President 
8  South  40th  Street . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFBED  L.  HAIG,  Secretary 
7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

BALPH  T.  HOBN,  President 
45  Milk  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT,  Vice  President 
205  Church  Street . New  Haven,  Conn. 

FBANK  SYLVESTEB,  Secretary-Treasurer 
50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

WALTEB  GUIBOBD,  President 


3600  Book  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

BUSSELL  P.  PHILLIPS,  Vice  President 
802  Bauch  Building . Lansing,  Mich. 

BOBEBT  W.  TBEADWELL,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1002  Lafayette  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

S.  FBED  PACK,  Director 
1432  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

ISAAC  J.  COHEN,  Director 
3711  Woodward  Ave . Detroit,  Mich. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

HENBY  G.  BEAUMONT,  President 

8644  Wilshire  Boulevard.  .Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

J.  B.  CHADWICK,  Vice  President 
307  Avalon  Boulevard . Wilmington,  Calif. 

HARBY  P.  HAMMOND,  Vice  President 
44  N.  Garfield  Avenue . Pasadena,  Calif. 


WILLIAM  G.  DICKINSON,  Secretary-Treasurer 
729  Bives-Strong  Building. . .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

THOMAS  N.  WILSON,  President 
1100  Jones  Law  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

STANLEY  W.  ARNHEIM,  Vice  President 
541  Wood  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BALPH  C.  ZIEGLEB,  Secretary-Treasurer 
604  Diamond  Bank  Building. ..  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

HENBY  W.  MOBGAN,  Jr.,  President 
212  Southern  Building . Washington,  D.  C. 

BOBEBT  T.  HIGHPIELD,  Vice  President 
206  Machinists  Building. ..  .Washington,  D.  C. 

EDWARD  T.  OFFUTT,  Jr.,  Secretary 
1505  H.  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

RICHARD  L.  BOSS,  Treasurer 

1321  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W . 

. Washington,  D.  0. 


CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

B.  GORDON  TARB,  President 
612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WILLIAM  B.  YOUNG,  Vice  President 
792  Mannington  Avenue . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

CABL  A.  MAYER,  Treasurer 

1515  First  National  Bank  Building . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HARBY  J.  MOHLMAN,  Secretary 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TULSA  CHAPTER 


VEDA  M.  BOSTICK,  President 
21  Atlas  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

KENNETH  CROUCH,  Vice  President 
230  Beacon  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

OLIVER  S.  BLACK,  Secretary-Treasurer 
116  E.  Fifth  St . Tulsa,  Okla. 

RALPH  M.  DARNELL,  Director 

103  Beacon  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

G.  H.  GALBREATH,  Director 
P.  O.  Box  488 . Tulsa,  Okla. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK,  President 


3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX,  Secretary 
4658  Gravois  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 

HAROLD  0.  PAYNE,  President 
226  Barker  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

WALTER  L.  BLORE,  Vice  President 

1025  J  Street . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

HELEN  E.  BENEDICT,  Secretary-Treasurer 
2024  N.  16th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

ARTHUR  S.  KIRK,  Director 
900  Grand  Avenue . Des  Moines,  la. 

JOHN  B.  WADSWORTH,  Director 

136  S.  Main  Street . Council  Bluffs,  la. 


MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 

J.  A.  LIPPERT,  President 

759  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

IRWIN  A.  HEN8CHEL,  Vice  President 
2246  N.  27th  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

E.  W.  LENTZ,  Secretary-Treasurer 

735  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DALLAS  CHAPTER 

J.  W.  LINDSLEY,  President 

1209  Main  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

RICHARD  V.  WORKS,  Vice  President 

1505  Dallas  National  Bank  Building . 

Dallas,  Tex. 


JOSEPH  R.  SMITH,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Cotton  Exchange  Building . Dallas,  Tex. 

JESS  LAFFERTY,  Member,  Executive  Council 
108  Thomas  Building . Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  A.  BURNER,  Member,  Executive  Council 
918  Irwin-Keasler  Building . Dallas,  Tex. 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 

DAVID  B.  CHILDS,  President 

509  Victor  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

JOHN  F.  CAMPION,  Vice  President 
2  East  39th  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RAYMOND  K.  SHERIFF,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1002  Walnut  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY,  Member,  Executive  Council 
921  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MARYLAND  CHAPTER 

GEORGE  M.  HAMPSON,  President 

1103  Davison  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

N.  STANLEY  BORTNER,  Vice  President 
912  Kcyser  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

WALLACE  H.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary -Treasurer 
4230  Loch  Raven  Boulevard ....  Baltimore,  Md. 


COLORADO  CHAPTER 

THOMAS  B.  KNOWLES,  President 
724  17th  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

FLOYD  S.  PADGETT,  Vice  President 
19  East  Pikes  Peak ....  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

RICHARD  J.  DesJARDINS,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Box  815 . Pueblo,  Colo. 
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DIVISION  ADVISORY  HOARDS 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

48*  James  C.  Downs,  Jr . Chicago,  Ill.t 

Chairman 

49  Hudson  Moore . Denver,  Colo. 

47  Fred  L.  Chapman . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  &  PLANNING 

49  A.  F.  Kerns . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Chairman 

47  K.  P.  Woe®,  Jr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

48  Nathan  Poole . Washington,  D.  C. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

49  D.  P.  Duct . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Chairman 

48  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  Joseph  E.  Smith . Dallas,  Tex. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

49  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

48  Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr . Hartford,  Conn. 

47  £.  F.  Ireland . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


COMMITTEES 


ACCREDITING  AND  ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

48  Kendall  Cadt . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

47  Wm  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

48  Seely  Cade . Newark,  N.  J. 

47  Albert  J.  Covert . Omaha,  Nebr. 

49  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

47  Morris  M.  Ewing . Atlanta,  6a. 

49  T.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  J.  J.  Heidacher . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

48  Frank  T.  Kino . Detroit,  Mich. 

49  J.  A.  Lippert . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

47  John  J.  MacDonald . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

48  Louis  A.  Maginn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

47  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

49  Arthur  F.  Texter . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

49  Charles  W.  Turner . Lynn,  Mass. 

48  Caret  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

48  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

48  Kendall  Cadt . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

47  Fred  L.  Chapman . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

49  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 

48  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chairman 

47  Walter  L.  Blore . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

47  Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

49  R.  B.  Collins . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

48  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Ix>8  Angeles,  Calif. 

49  Claude  O.  Darby . Flint,  Mich. 

48  Richard  T.  Hosler . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

47  Elmer  W.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

49  Louis  Maginn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  Dst«a  before  namei  indicate  expiration  of  term, 
t  (See  pafea  65  to  75,  “Router  of  Member*”  for  ad- 
dreaaea.) 


49  F.  Paul  Morgan . Boston,  Mass. 

48  Robert  M.  Wilson . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

48  George  R.  Morrison . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

47  Edward  G.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

49  Kenneth  S.  Keyes . Miami,  Fla. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

47  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chairman 

47  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

47  David  B.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

47  T.  H.  Maenner . Omaha,  Nebr. 

47  Robert  C.  Nordblom . Boston,  Mass. 

47  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEETINGS  COMMITTEE 

47  Caret  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman 

47  Sanborn  Houser . Oak  Park,  HI. 

47  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

47  Wm.  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

Chairman 

47  Henry  S.  Beaumont . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

47  E.  F.  Ireland . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

47  Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr . Hartford,  Conn. 

47  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  W.  A.  Lutz . Durham  N.  0. 

47  T.  H.  Maenner . Omaha,  Nebr. 

47  E.  W.  Rudert . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

47  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

47  Wm.  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

47  C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

47  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

47  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Certified  Property  Managers 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the 
order  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster 
is  complete  as  of  October  1,  1947. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Charles  E.  Binion  (662) . 12  N.  21st  St. 

Murray  Cahill  (426) ....  Massey  Bldg.,  Lobby 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 221  N.  21st  St. 

Louie  D.  Kemp  (813) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

C.  J.  Osment  (605) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

H.  Parker  Osment  (498).  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

William  H.  Pitts  (606).. 2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 


Mobile 

Clarkson  M.  Hamilton  (735) . 

624  Annex,  1st  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559) . 

624  Aniie.x,  Ist  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Poggi  (694) . 61  St.  Francis  St. 

Gus  B.  Thames  (814) . 60  St.  Francis  St. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix 

W'altcr  P.  Pocock  (769)...  1814  E.  McDowell 


ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Warren  Baldwin  (736) . Exchange  Bldg. 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401) ...  .Exchange  Bldg. 

Jack  Farris  (815) . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

Justin  Matthews,  Jr.  (737) . 

121-123  W.  Second  St. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280). . .  .406  Louisiana  St. 


Siloam  Springs 

Buck  Fenno  (798) . 801  St.  Nicholas  St. 


CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 8644  Wilshire 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 9353  Burton  Way 

George  W.  Elkins  (319)  . . .  .474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427) . . .  .400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
O.  D.  Robertson,  Jr.  (695)  . . .  .Robertson  Bldg. 


Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (457) . 

501  Security  Bldg. 

Hollywood 

8.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

William  E.  Beach  (874) _ 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

James  M.  Udall  (428) . 1680  N.  Vine  St. 


Laguna  Beach 

George  W.  Smith  (132)... 2110  Glcnneyre  St. 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

245  E.  Seventh  Street 
M.  G.  Wild  (816) . 139  E.  3rd  St. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

George  Carroll  Brush  (764) . 

1930  Wilshire  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 5015  Wilshire  Blvd. 

W'alter  H.  Carter  (875) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444) _ 124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 257  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strong  Bldg. 

Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363) _ 911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (445) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) . 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Eadletz  (244) . . .  .1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202).  .461  8.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 
Valmah  T.  Price,  Jr.  (904).. 427  S.  Olive  St. 
Philip  M.  Rea  (245) ...  .3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Roy  C.  Seeley  (345) . . .  .344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 

Rm.  401,  6253  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Harold  M.  Stern  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

North  Hollywood 

Henry  C.  Gerard  (663) . 

4637  Lankershim  Blvd. 

Oaklond 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . 1440  Broadway 

Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 528-18th  St. 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607) . 

6115  Ocean  View  Dr. 

Pasadena 

H.  L.  Gianetti  (664) . 403  E.  Green  St. 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) .  .44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 

San  Diego 

Lloyd  Baldridge  (817) . P.  O.  Box  1150 

John  Cotton  (818) . 524  B  St. 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Aubrey  M.  Davis  (855).... 311  Granger  Bldg. 
Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324) _ First  Nat.  Bldg. 
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Evan  V.  Jones  (876) . 521  B  St. 

Julius  Kemmer  (819) . . .  .300  First  Natl.  Bldg. 
Humphrey  P.  Lane  (905). 4085  El  Cajon  Blvd. 

Fred  B.  Mitchell  (856) . 1422  6th  Avenue 

William  W,  Murray  (820) . 

300  First  Natl.  Bldg. 
John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.  (821).. P.  0.  Box  1150 


San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 57  Sutter  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) . 154  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) . 57  Sutter  St. 


San  Jose 

George  H.  McNulty  (857).. 789  The  Alameda 

San  Pedro 

George  H.  Getz  (738) _ 2320  Portsmouth  Bd. 


Hartford 

Bobert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Bichard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204) ....  18  Asylum  St. 

Thomas  J.  North  (766) . 49  Pearl  Street 

Charles  B.  Bice  (741) . 18  Asylum  St. 

Albert  M.  Borne  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) _ .152  Temple  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Bichard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (403) . . .  .P.  O.  Box  162 
Woterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138) _ 195  N.  Main  St. 


San  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grandi  (598) . P.  O.  Box  417 

Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) . 307  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Cotten,  Jr.,  (610)..  127  E.  Pikes  Peak 
Floyd  8.  Padgett  (611) . 19  E.  Pikes  Peak 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419) . 

2372  So.  Downing 

V.  J.  Dunton  (612) _ 410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 

724-5  Denver  National  Bldg. 
Van  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) . 724  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (543) . 724  17th  St. 

Andrew  J.  Konersmann  (822)... 724  17th  St. 
William  F.  Kreutter  (765) . 

510  United  States  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Lort  (762) . 1650  Broadway 

Hudson  Moore,  Jr.  (823)  . . .  .1624  Tremont  PI. 

Max  Moore  (789) . 1725  California  St. 

George  B.  Morrison  (60) . 1650  Broadway 

Bobert  A.  Morrison  (133) ...  .1650  Broadway 

F.  H.  Tarbell  (824) . 724  17th  St. 

Arther  S.  Trace  (739) . 724  17th  St. 

Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (665).... 724  17th  St. 
Clarence  T.  Webb  (366).  .4820  East  19th  Ave. 
Walter  H.  Wendelin  (740) . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Bichard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . Box  815 

Thomas  J.  Downen  (615) . Box  1515 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . Box  815 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Balph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  8.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 


DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (562).... 9  E.  12th  St. 
Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211).. 203  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Bichard  L.  Boss  (599) .  .1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (557).  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 
Wesley  E.  Buchanan  (825).  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  15th  Street,  N.  W. 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (527) . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

D.  Page  Cornwell  (826) _ 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

James  Crane  (790) . 1614  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Baymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  Y.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Boy  G.  Fristoe  (432) _ 1013  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Bobert  T.  Highdeld  (287) . 

1406  M  St.,  N.  W. 
Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) .  808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210).  .Washington  Bldg. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . 

212  Southern  Bldg. 
Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) .  .1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

303  Seventh  St.,  N.  W. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Boss  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) . 739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281)  Office  of  Housing 
Expediter . 18th  and  Constitution 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Bichard  D.  Barker  (528)..  113  E.  Forsyth  St. 
Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448)..  113  E.  Forsyth  St. 
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Norman  C.  Edwards  (870) . 

1814  Hendricks  Ave. 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr,  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  B.  Mason,  Jr.  (239)... P.  O.  Box  4637 

Miami 

A.  T.  Beckwith  (827) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

William  G.  Heck,  Jr.  (828) .  .19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Fuller  L.  Kendrick,  Jr.  (829) . 

19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Charles  A.  Post  (742) . 151  N.  E.  3rd  St. 

Theodore  W.  Slack  (696)  .  .730  Ingraham  Bldg. 
H.  H.  Trice  (800) . 144  N.  E.  2nd  Ave. 

Miami  Beach 

David  R.  Isen  (830) . 420  Lincoln  Rd. 

Neptune  Beach 

Norman  A.  Minchew  (877).... 217  First  St. 
Orlando 

Frank  S.  Crebs  (878) . 507  Metcalf  Bldg. 

S.  M.  Heasley  (506)  ...  .15  W.  Washington  St. 

Passagrille  Beach 

George  C.  Roughgarden  (831) . 

2506  Passagrille  Way 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

409  Florida  Power  Bldg. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) _ 442  W.  Lafayette  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

L.  F.  Pallardy  (558) . Box  1952 

Henry  E.  Smoak  (832) . . .  .1219  S.  Howard  Ave. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Alvin  B.  Gates  (697) . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

John  F.  Clegg  (433),  .547  Peachtree  St.,  N.  E. 

H.  W,  DiCristina  (833) . P.  O.  Box  2090 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271) .  .65  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (145) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C,  Maddox  (272) _ 506  Standard  Bldg. 

W.  R.  Otis  (908).. 820  Rhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 

.  Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Boyd  F.  White  (834) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) .  563  Mulberry  St. 

Thad  E.  Murphey  (570) . 470  Cherry  St. 

Thomas  E.  Turner,  Jr.  (879). 564  Mulberry  St. 

Savannah 

Henry  Lee  Brown  (801) . 14  Bryan  St.,  E. 


Robt.  P.  Constantine  (651) ...  .22  E.  Bryan  St. 

Robert  J.  Dotson  (768) . 

Cor.  Bryan  &  Whitaker 

Herbert  F.  Gibbons  (802) . 5  York  St.,  E. 

Thomas  C.  Helmly  (698) . 7  Bull  St. 

Samuel  Hornstein  (767) . 8  West  State  St. 

O.  P.  Jenkins  (803) . 11  York  St.,  E. 

William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652)  ...  .31  Drayton  St. 
Ralph  E.  Metzger  (666) . 11^  E.  York  St. 


ILLINOIS 

Auroro 

Herman  C.  Offutt  (699) . 15  Island  Ave. 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) ...  .16  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Arthur  L.  Anderson  (434).. 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Warner  G.  Baird  (836).. 215  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Robert  B.  Bell  (858).. 4046  N.  Keystone  Ave. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420)  Sherone  Apts . 

4423  N.  Sheridan  Rd. 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

John  F.  Cary  (435) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Martin  A.  Culhane  (743) . 4545  Broadway 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)..38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367)  .  .343  S.  Dearborn 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

3180  Sheridan  Rd. 
William  Everett  (837) .  .919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tom  Fleming  (838).... 919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) .  .461  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90) . 157  E.  Erie  St. 

John  L.  Hall  (839) . 2618  Peterson  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1501  E.  57th  St. 

George  W.  Kemp,  Jr.  (805)..  1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Edwin  H,  Melone  (347) _ 5637  W.  Lake  St. 

Donald  F.  Moore  (880)  . . .  .7748  Ashland  Ave. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  S.  Pemberton  (881).. 3180  Sheridan  Rd. 
Frank  G.  Reynolds  (405) .  .500  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Harold  J.  Rieger  (859) . . .  .323  8.  Franklin  St. 

Bert  V,  Robins  (617) . Gordon  Strong  Co,, 

209  S.  State  St. 
Ralph  J.  Silverwood  (700).  .1505  East  67th  St. 
Percy  E.  Wagner  (348).. 6236  Cottage  Grove 
Jerome  A.  Weitzel  (882).. 411  Blackhawk  St. 

Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (415) ...  .12  Milburn  Pk. 

Archibald  G.  Jennings  (860) . 

1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)..  1043  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

Sanborn  0.  Houser  (350) _ 1026  North  Blvd. 

Thomas  A.  Sumner  (840).. 429  N.  Marion  St. 
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Peoria 

Martin  T.  Butler  (871)....  101  S.  Adams  St. 
William  W.  Elsesser  (791). 308  Lehmann  Bldg. 
David  L.  Keith  (861) _ First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

INDIANA 

Anderson 

A.  L.  McKee  (701) . 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Gary 

Kenneth  A.  Parmelee  (862).... 569  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9).... 5231  Hohman  Ave. 
Indianapolis 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr.  (841).  .251  N.  Delaware 
M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

George  B.  Jones  (842) .  .230  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 1101  Bellevue 

R.  Park  Wickizer  (572)  .230  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Volparaiso 

Harry  A.  Chetham  (804) . 7  Lincoln  Way 

IOWA 

Council  Bluffs 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . 21  S.  6th  St. 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668) . 136  S.  Main 

Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 550  Mynster 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 507  9th  St. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  P.  Meyers  (618) . 503  First  Avenue 

Hoys 

A.  P.  Bieker  (619) . 709  Main  St. 

Ness  City 

Vyrl  W.  Levan  (620) . P.  O.  Box  55 

Topeka 

Howard  Lyngar  (702) _ New  England  Bldg. 

David  Neiswanger  (124) _ New  Eng.  Bldg. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) _ 1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (573) . 601  Madison  Ave. 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 

J.  Bussell  Doiron  (600) . Box  218 


New  Orleans 

George  Danziger  (883) . 822  Union  St. 

Stanley  M.  Lemarie  (734).. 829  Union  Street 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 310  Carondelet 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) . 812  Perdido  St. 


F.  Poche  Waguespack  (884).. 812  Perdido  St. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507).. 912  Keyser  Bldg. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell  (807) . 

4230  Loch  Raven  Blvd. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 

1103  Davison  Bldg. 
Charles  H.  Hurley  (289)  . . .  .4810  Roland  Ave. 
Edward  F.  Lyman  (511) . . .  .909  N.  Charles  St. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 

100  W.  Uni.  Parkway 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372).. 2206  N.  Charles  St. 
E.  Randolph  Wootton  (808) .  .701  Cathedral  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 18  Tremont  St. 

Watson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 84  State  St. 

William  H.  Dolben  (499)..  161  Devonshire  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 79  Milk  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362) _ 5  Arlington  St. 

J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) ....  10  P.  0.  Square 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) . 45  Milk  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  O  ’Brien  (458) . 

209  Washington  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213) . 31  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574) . 50  Congress  St. 

Frank  R.  Sylvester  (704) _ 50  Congress  St. 


Frederick  Wayland  (531) . 

1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

James  M.  Bowler  (705) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (530) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 
Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (508).  1870  Beacon  St. 

Cambridge 

Leslie  C.  Bead  (653) . 18  Brattle  St. 

E.  Burbank  Said  (763). 689  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  8.  Stimpson  (532) ....  185  Albany  St. 

Lexington 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 84  Shade  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave. 
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Mansfield 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290).  .41  Benefit  St. 


Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (654) . 385  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark  (101) . 100  Broadway 


MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek 

Charles  V.  Perrett  (885). 46  E.  Michigan  Ave. 
Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (150) . 

3711  Woodward  Ave. 

Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621) . 1015  Ford  Bldg. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) ...  .Suite  518,  Buhl  Bldg. 

Kenneth  Draper  (706) . 530  Shelby  St. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . . .  .530  Shelby  St. 
William  Gerhardt  (752).. 2100  Barium  Tower 

Walter  Guibord  (670) . 3600  Book  Tower 

William  C.  Haines  (293).  .176  E.  Grand  Blvd. 
Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152) ...  .1009  Ford  Bldg. 
Jerry  C.  Hayes  (707).... 520  Hammond  Bldg. 
Richard  S.  Hickey  (863) .  .211  W.  Congress  St. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Prank  A.  Howes  (397) _ 748  Free  Press  Bldg. 

Donald  D.  James  (215).. 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (153)  .  .1333  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (154) . 533  Majestic  Bldg. 

William  G.  Kirby  (708) . 

500  Michigan  Bank  Bldg. 

S.  Fred  Pack  (709) . 1432  Dime  Bldg. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) _ 8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (155) . . .  .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

William  Wright  Tanney  (711) . 

614  Hammond  Bldg. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 
R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (623) . Lafayette  Building 

E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (577).  .124  W.  Grand  Biver 
Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373)  .  301-5  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261).... 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr.  (659) . 

602  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (156) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501) . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Emil  E.  Gallas  (771) . 123  S.  Grand 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

221^  W.  Washtenaw  St. 


Russell  F.  Phillips  (398).. 520  S.  Washington 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

904  Prudden  Bldg. 
C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20)..  105  E.  Washtenaw 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) .  .Jefferson  at  Webster 
Pontiac 

Kenneth  G.  Hempstead  (864).  102  E.  Huron  St. 
Floyd  Kent  (502) . 24  West  Lawrence  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Bert  L.  Struble  (671) . 230  W.  Superior 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208).. 519  Marquette  Ave. 
Maurice  Engler  (672).... 400  First  Ave.,  N. 
Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592). 519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 612  Second  Ave.,  S. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65).... 519  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 

Swep  S.  Taylor  (792) . 

201  Deposit  Guaranty  Bk.  Bldg. 


MISSOURI 

Joplin 

Charles  E.  Byrd  (712). 214%  West  Fourth  St. 
Kansas  City 

George  F.  Akright  (675) . Victor  Bldg. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (351) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 921  Walnut  St. 

Harold  W.  Brown  (692).... 200  Victor  Bldg. 
William  J.  Campbell  (744).. 300  Bryant  Bldg. 

John  F.  Campion  (713) . 2  East  39th  St. 

David  B.  ChUds  (352) . 509  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158). . .  .921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Marvin  C.  Holmes  (843) ...  .1801  Grand  Ave. 

Lewis  Kitchen  (714) . 928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578).. Land  Bank  Bldg. 
W.  Herbert  Myers  (886) ....  1004  Grand  Ave. 

Arnold  Norman  (461) _ 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509). . .  .1002  Walnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 
William  R.  Stanley  (375) ...  .1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (376) . 

1002  Walnut  St. 

Earl  E.  Townsdin  (624) - 212-14  £.  10th  8t. 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (593) . 

1319  Commerce  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 

114  W.  10th  St.  Bldg. 
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St  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625).. 816  Frederick  Ave. 
Howard  B.  Sisson  (716) . 704  Francis  St. 

St  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

5330  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296) . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Balph  F.  D’Oench  (252).. 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4658  Oravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 23  Brentwood  Blvd. 

F.  B.  Martin  (745) . 224  N.  4th  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368) _ 23  Brentwood  Blvd. 

Balph  Stevener  (673). _ 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley  (693) . 

1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 
Theodore  J.  Weber  (844)... 6401  Manchester 
Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120). 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . Box  244 

Grand  Island 

Bobert  S.  Wenger  (746) . 117%  W.  3rd  St. 

Hastings 

LaMoine  Hillers  (717)  . . .  .231  N.  Lincoln  Ave. 
W.  A.  Knicely  (770) . . .  .124  N.  Hastings  Ave. 

Lincoln 

Walter  L.  Blore  (674) . 613  Sharp  Bldg. 

McCook 

Lyle  A.  Wiedman  (627) . 501  E.  First  St. 

Omaha 

Arthur  A.  Allwine  (718) . 832  S.  24th 

Helen  E.  Benedict  (747) ...  .2024  N.  16th  St. 

E.  B.  Clayton  (677) _ 1001  City  Natl.  Bank 

Albert  J.  Covert  (719) . 554  S.  25th  Ave. 

Harlan  G.  Easton  (628).. 527  Securities  Bldg. 

Victor  C.  Graham  (678) . 1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 208  S.  18th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

OfiBce  330,  1904  Farnam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

808  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Hiram  S.  Manville  (720) . 904  N.  40th  St. 

Harold  C.  Payne  (721) . 226  Barker  Bldg. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lilyan  A.  Bichards  (722) . 

808  C5ty  NatL  Bk.  Bldg. 

Jesse  L.  Schroeder  (748) . 1911  Harney  St. 

Bobert  W.  York  (655) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Budolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

245  So.  Vermont  Ave. 
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Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121) .  .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

4803  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Bussell  C.  Boney  (72)....  1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Bayonne 

Harold  G.  Tucker  (887) . 726  Broadway 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) .  .Broadway  &  Chestnut  St. 
Camden 

John  H.  Abrams  (772) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  B.  Lippincott  (165) . 721  Market  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  B.  Myers,  2nd  (24)  .  .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Harold  P.  Natter  (166) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Beba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Bosenfeld  (168).. 709  Market  St. 

Boy  B.  Stewart  (253) . 142  N.  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (75) . 2623  Westdeld  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Martin  Beed,  Jr.  (845) . 614  Central  Ave. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) _ 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

John  D.  Gumper  (873) _ 261  N.  Broad  St. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . .  1  Union  Square 
L.  S.  Kaufman  (400) . 107  Jefferson  Ave. 

B.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

C.  S.  Stallard  (353) . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  B.  Fessler  (254) . 98  Grand  Ave. 

Hillside 

Louis  J.  Hess  (682) . 150  Hillside  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485) . 61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  Cullerton  (630).  1222  Springfield  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169).... 879  Bergen  Ave. 
Walter  Koster  (389).  .2325  Hudson  Boulevard 

William  F.  May  (395) . Kislak  Bldg. 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  B.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 
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D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . . . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 389  Jackson  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mintz  (535) . 508  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewie  Fiacre  (334)..  1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) . 71  Oakland  Bd. 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28)  .Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 
Montclair 

George  H.  Stanton  (436) . 16  Church  St. 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) . 16  Church  St. 

John  Tonng,  Jr.  (489)  . . .  .406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (354)... 24  Branford  PI. 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) _ 50  Commerce  St. 

Thomas  E.  CoUeton  (581) . . .  .515  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  D.  Epstein  (865). . .  .20  Branford  Place 
James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298) ...  .51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (582) . 24  Commerce  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (475) . 60  Park  PI. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 18  Beaver  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355).. 300  Broadway 
Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125). . .  .605  Broad  St. 

Herbert  O.  Metzger  (793) . 786  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Arthur  G.  Pulis.  Jr.  (749) _ 509  Orange  St. 

Albert  C.  Bachbn  (521) . 17  Academy  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stern  (495) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683) . 786  Broad  St. 

Carlo  C.  Tipaldi . 228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29).  .4500  Bergen  Turnpike 


'  Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

Albert  B.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmond  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 


Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

Short  Hills 

Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Canoe  Brook  Bd. 

S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Summit 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 12  Maple  St. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47).. 791  Queen  Ann  Bd. 
Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596) . 

Broad  St.  Bank  Bldg. 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 154  W.  State  St. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317) _ 25  Westwood  Ave. 

Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 284  Third  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (631) . . 

Joseph  W.  Becker  (536) . 

Fenton  M.  Parke  (906) . 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (537). 

Ellsworth  Short  (846) . . . 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237).. 6903  Fourth  Ave. 
Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) .  .1176  Bushwick  Ave. 
Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 660  Fulton  St. 

I.  Jerome  Biker  (888).... 201  Montague  St. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82)... 717  Lexington  Ave. 
Gordon  S.  Braislin  (889).... 545  Fifth  Ave. 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 235  W.  14th  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 26  W.  8th  St. 

Arthur  Eckstein  (799) . 370  Seventh  Ave. 

Matthew  G.  Ely  (890) . 76  William  St. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538) ...  .44  East  23rd  St. 

Herbert  B.  Houghton  (394) _ 12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 


.  .47  W.  Huron  St. 
19  S.  Division  St. 
..66  Niagara  St. 

. 7  Court  St. 

.170  Franklin  St. 
_ 2747  Main  St. 
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Donald  O.  Kingman  (584) . 93  Worth  St. 

William  MacBossie  (86) . 41  Park  Bow 

Harry  E.  Mnecke  (503) . 530  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451) . 274  Madison  Ave. 

Lloyd  J.  Phillips  (891) _ 134  West  72nd  St. 

Howard  M.  Sonn  (892) . 4060  Broadway 

■  Maurice  B.  Spear  (183) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson  (893) . 100  Fifth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Queens 

George  C.  Johnston,  Jr.  (866) . 

75-08  Boosevelt  Ave.,  Jackson  Heights 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Baymond  B.  Beatty  (256) . 

72  Garth  Bd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Owen  A.  Mandeville  (750) . 

364  Post  Bd.,  Larchmont 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 

205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

George  J.  Goldstein  (522) . 

604  S.  A.  and  K.  Bldg. 
Bichard  N.  Groves  (512) . .  121  E.  Genesee  St. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184) .  .327  Montgomery  St. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville 

J.  T.  Chiott  (894) . Box  2123 

Charlotte 

Hampton  B.  Keller  (452) . . .  .413  S.  Tryon  St. 
Durham 

W.  A.  Lutz  (685) . 109  Market  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467).  .116  W.  Washington  St. 
Winston-Salem 

Stuart  Bondurant  (453).. 210  W.  Fourth  St. 


OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Clinton  B.  Miller  (632) . 330  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 

403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Conton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438). . .  .700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410) .  .127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) . 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 
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Cincinnati 

Bobert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) . 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 
L.  V.  DuBois  (84) .  S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Bobert  J.  Huller  (847) . 617  Vine  St. 

Ellsworth  F,  Ireland  (554)  .  .4500  Carew  Tower 
Howard  W.  Jones  (751).. 1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49).  .1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Kent  L.  Phillips  (907) . 

1002  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Bobert  W.  Bieckhoff  (636) . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 

B.  Gordon  Tarr  (637) . 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Lewis  A.  White  (50) .  .Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 
William  B.  Young  (587) . Schmidt  Bldg. 

Clevelond 

Boy  C.  Carpenter  (380) _ Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Karl  F.  Kaserman  (895).  1404  East  Ninth  St. 
Carlton  Schultz  (36).. 'The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 
Bay  M.  Shimmon  (471) .  .805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Lament  H.  Stofer  (443)... 6523  Euclid  Ave. 
William  B.  West  (867)  . . .  .925  Guardian  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638) . 40  W.  Gay  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 

Dayton 

William  E.  Bohlender  (773) . 

906  Callahan  Bldg. 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (454) _ 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602) _ 232  N,  Ludlow  St. 

East  Cleveland 

Eldon  B.  Leo  (447) . 2009  Stanwood  Boad 

Hamilton 

Bichard  T.  Hosier  (469) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  2nd  &  High  Sts. 

Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440).. 2189  Mars  Ave. 
Shaker  Heights 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (515) ...  .16718  Kenyon  Bd. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 810  Madison  Ave. 

OKUHOMA 

Muskogee 

Earl  G.  Anthis  (903) . 

305-08  Metropolitan  Bldg. 
E.  B.  Bryant  (639) . 1306  Boston 
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Oklahoma  City 

V.  J.  Booth  (774) . 410  Perrine  Bldg. 

Harold  F.  Bradburn  (794) . 

Fidelity  Natl.  Bldg. 

E.  L.  Gragg  (775) . 1400  Petroleum  Bldg. 

Cecil  L.  Turner  (848) . 210  Perrine  Bldg. 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283) _ 111  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Sond  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) . 

Tulsa 

W.  J.  Bashaw  (776) . 229  Kennedy  Bldg. 

Oliver  S.  Black  (777) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).. 21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 
Richard  H.  Chauncey  (795)..  116  E.  Fifth  St. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 224  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Conwell  (483) . 1225  Hunt  Bldg. 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686)....  103  Beacon  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

G.  H.  Galbreath  (778) . 

P.  0.  Box  488,  Natl.  Bk.  of  Tulsa  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Morgan  Jones  (810) . 408  Thompson  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) ....  1225  Hunt  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 114  W.  4th  St. 

Wade  C.  Whiteside  (779) . 21  West  4th  St. 


OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

206  Alderway  Bldg. 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
C.  I.  Meyers  (339). The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (265) .  .306  S.  W.  Broadway 
David  B.  Simpson  (189).  .206  Alderway  Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656) .  .400-02  Central  Trust 
T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) . 1107  12th  Ave. 

Chester 

■  Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516) _ Security  Bank  Bldg. 

Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441) . 10  E.  10th  St. 

E.  W.  Miller  (517) . 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 


Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66).  .Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (399) . 1606  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Elton  G.  Crockett  (455) . 112  S.  16th  St. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . 

Washington  &  Ogontz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St.,  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) ...  .7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 215  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann,  Jr.  (753).  .213  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) . Packard  Bldg. 

Raymond  R.  Keane  (896) ....  1314  Locust  St. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43) . . .  .1606  Walnut  St. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) .  .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) ...  .1307  Packard  Bldg. 
Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

5736  Greene  St.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340) ....  1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) ...  . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

R.  Driunmond  Smith  (195) . 1600  Arch  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 
Robert  M.  Wilson  (54) .  .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 


Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim  (723) . 541  Wood  St. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (305) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

Harold  F.  Burnsworth  (849).. 524  Federal  St. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 


William  M.  Hall  (386)  .  .695  Washington  Blvd. 

J.  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Francis  H.  Jacob  (788) . 

718  N.  Homewood  Ave. 

William  McCune  (897) . 617  Frick  Bldg. 

R.  K.  McCurdy  (868) . 6001  Center  Ave. 
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George  A.  Mejers  (229).... 450  Fourth  Ave. 
Hugh  A.  Murphy  (898). 2995  W.  Liberty  Ave. 

Albert  A.  Murrer  (899) _ 429  Diamond  St. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . 

420  Perry  Highway,  West  View 

B.  F.  Biehards  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Harry  P.  Bichter  (850)  . . .  .214  Carnegie  Bldg. 

£.  W.  Budert  (233) . 711  Washington  Bd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schomagle  (234).. 440  Fourth  Ave. 

Sidney  A.  Schwartz  (854) . 

218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

F.  £.  Shaughnessy  (235) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W,  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Bd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649).. 218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  4th  Ave. 

Balph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 

604  Diamond  Bank  Bldg. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 

Jacob  L.  Bieser  (549) _ 616  Washington  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 533  Penn.  St. 

William  M.  Stottlemyer  (641) . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 

Scronton 

Harry  M,  Gordon  (851) . 

let  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 

9  E.  Independence  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Bobert  L.  Casper  (55) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Young  (591).  .Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wilkinsburg 

G.  Bobert  Berringer  (780) . 

1311  Swissvale  Ave. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (56) . 317  Pine  St. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 105  W.  8th  St. 

B.  D.  Payne  (852) . 118  E.  8th  St. 

A.  C.  Pinckley  (642) . 4122  Alabama  Ave. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (555) . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 


John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 149  Monroe  Ave. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424).  .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  GUlespie  (118) . 

1132  3d  Natl  Bank  Bldg.  4th  Ave.,  and 
Church  Street. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 215  W.  Ninth  St. 

Bobert  Bicks  (811) . Amarillo  Bldg. 

Corpus  Christ! 

Bae  A.  Easley  (796).... 608  Lower  Broadway 
Dallas 

Ervin  W.  Atkerson  (781) . 

P.  O.  Box  4128,  Sta.  A 
J.  A.  Burney  (782). .  .918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 
Jess  Lafferty  (783)... 221  Construction  Bldg. 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.  (784) . 1209  Main  St. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (658) ...  .Ill  So.  Murphy  St. 
Joseph  B.  Smith  (785) .  .Cotton  Exchange  Bldg. 

Bichard  V.  Works  (661) . 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

Fort  Worth 

E.  Morgan  Townsen  (786) .  .Electric  Building 
Harlingen 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  (787) . 

109  W.  Van  Buren  St. 

Houston 

William  G.  Farrington  (812) . 

1719  Sunset  Blvd. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

935  Majestic  Bldg. 
Buth  C.  Yelton  (604) . 618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  So.  Main  St. 

Edwin  V^tney  (872) . 132  S.  Main  St. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (58) . 

Ill  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 3406  Halcyon 

Arlington 

Jack  B.  Jones  (597) . Box  166,  Main  Oflice 

Charlottesville 

Henry  S.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . P.  O.  Box  870 
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Fairlington 

Stephen  B.  Barker  (676)  . . .  .4634  36th  St.,  S. 

Norfolk 

Robert  C.  Goodman  (688).. 600  Dickson  Bldg. 
WiUiam  C.  Kutz  (853) .  .105  W.  City  Hall  Ave. 
Yirginius  H.  Nusbaum  (724)..  148  Granby  St. 


Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 438  Boush  St. 

Portsmouth 

T.  B.  Lee  (900) . 403  Middle  St. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.  (556) . 20  N.  8th  St. 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 


Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57).. 1013  E.  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) ...  .1411  Commercial  St. 
Seottle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 2126  3rd 

Donald  H.  Tates  (342) . . .  .302  Republic  Bldg. 
Clarence  W.  Zaar  (650).  .4529  California  Ave. 

Tacoma 

Herbert  F.  Syford  (754).. 400  Fidelity  Bldg. 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

K.  Ross  Lutz  (643) . 915  Fifth  Avenue 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D,  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 


Milwaukee 

Melvin  M.  Biehl  (755) . . .  .4738  W.  Lisbon  Ave. 

Herbert  W.  Engel  (725) . 1225  S.  16th  St. 

Gene  J.  Hartung  (726)  . . .  .1802  W.  Center  St. 

Irwin  A.  Henschel  (756) . 

4406  W.  Medford  Ave. 
H.  L.  Kadish  (727).. Rm.  316,  808  N.  3rd  St. 

Fred  Kress  (728) . 1008  N.  6th  St. 

Isabel  Bheins  Kress  (729)..  1008  N.  6th  St. 

Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) . 735  N.  Water  St. 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647).. 208  E.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

Ruth  E.  Mueller  (757) . 

745  N.  Plankinton  Ave. 

J.  Clifford  Olson  (758) . 1032  S.  105  Ct. 

Hugo  Forth  (730) . 339  W.  North  Ave. 

August  Richter,  Jr,  (759) . 

152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave, 

David  H.  Sandler  (760) _ 612  N.  Water  St, 

Iver  B.  Strandberg  (731),  ,4709  W.  Center  St. 
Ambrose  Sullivan  (732) ...  .5311  N.  Diversey 
V.  L.  White  (761).... 324  E.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
Glen  A.  Wilson  (505)  .  .161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

Emergency  Shelter  Adm . 325  Howe  St. 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Toronto 

William  H.  Bosley  (902) . 

28  Adelaide  St.,  West 
Cyril  R.  DeMara  (733) . 372  Bay  St. 

QUEBEC,  CANADA 

Montreal 

Chester  M.  Martin  (901),, 455  St.  John  St. 

MEXICO 

Mexico  City 

Isidro  Sanchez  Ortigosa  (869) . 

P.  0.  Box  No.  107 


The  Officers  of  the  Institute  announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of  the  following  members: 
GEORGE  W.  SMITH,  CPM,  Santa  Ana,  California 
C.  WALLACE  JOHNSON,  CPM,  Chicago,  Illinois 
R.  S.  MORRISON,  CPM,  Oklohoma  City,  Oklahoma 
JAMES  R.  HAIGHT,  CPM,  Portland,  Oregon 
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The  Institute  of  Beal  Estate  Management  desig¬ 
nates  as  an  “Accredited  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion’’  any  management  agency  which  meets  its 
established  standards  of  ability  and  integrity 
which  are: 

1.  It  shall  be  reputably  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  property  in  the  locality  in  which  it 
operates; 

2.  Its  management  policies  and  techniques  shall 
be  established  by  individuals  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  and  qualified  in  property  manage¬ 
ment; 

3.  It  shall  cover  all  money  handling,  account¬ 
ing,  and  disbursement  personnel  by  proper 
and  adequate  fidelity  bonds; 

4.  It  shall  segregate  the  funds  of  its  clients,  at 
all  times,  from  those  of  the  organization  by 
deposit  in  a  separate  bank  account  which 
shall  always  contain  100  per  cent  of  the  funds 
of  every  client; 

5.  It  shall  not  receive  a  commission,  rebate,  dis¬ 
count,  or  other  benefit  without  the  client’s 
knowledge; 

6.  It  shall  not  make  any  misleading  or  inac¬ 
curate  representation  to  the  public; 

7.  It  shall  have  a  Certified  Property  Manager 
in  an  executive  position  relating  to  its  prop¬ 
erty  management  activities; 

8.  It  or  one  of  its  principals  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  local  board,  or  an  Individual  Member, 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards. 

ALABAMA 

Mobile 


Philip  M.  Rea  Company 

3725  Wilshire  Boulevard 
William  Walters  Company 

3923  West  Sixth  Street 

Son  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  Co . 524  B  Street 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Company 

300  First  National  Building 
Fred  B.  Mitchell  Co . 1422  Sixth  Avenue 


COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Padgett  Realty  Co.  . .  19  E.  Pikes  Peak  Avenue 

Denver 

The  Walter  S.  Cheesman  Realty  Company 

1624  Tremont  Place 
Moore  Realty  Company.  1725  California  Street 


Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  &  Co . 724  17th  Street 


Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co... 810  North  Main 

CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc . 126  Main  Street 

Hartford 


J  ULius  E.  Marx,  Bealtor 

623-4  Annex  First  National  Bank  Building 


Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  Realtor.  .49  Pearl  Street 
C.  M.  Middlebrook,  Bealtor.  .18  Asylum  Street 


ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Conner  &  Baldwin . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

The  Beaumont  Co . 8644  Wilshire  Blvd. 

George  Elkins  Company 

Beverly  Drive  at  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 

Hollywood 

Real  Estate  Management  Company 

1585  Crossroads  of  the  World 
Udall  &  Richards,  Inc . 1680  N.  Vine 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  Property  Management 
Co . 606  S.  Hill  St. 


DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough . 9  E.  12th  Street 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Brodie  and  Colbert,  Inc.  . .  1931  K  Street,  N.  W. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan _ 1732  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Capital  View  Realty  Company 

925  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Drury  Realty  Corporation 

1737  K  Street,  N.  W. 
B.  A.  Humphries,  Realtors 

808  N.  Capitol  Street 
Chas.  C.  Koones  &  Co . 212  Southern  Bldg. 
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J.  A.  McKeever  Comp^xt,  Ixc . 

1614  K  Street,  N.  W. 
Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corporation 

Machinists  Building,  Room  207 
Shannon  &  Luchs  Company 

1505  H  Street,  N.  W. 
The  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
900  F  Street,  N.  W. 
The  Carey  Winston  Co.  . .  739  15th  Street,  N.  W, 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  &  Reese  Company 

315  W.  Forsyth  Street 

Miami 

Hollopbter  &  Post,  Inc . 151  N.  E.  35th  St. 

The  Keyes  Company _ 19  W.  Flagler  Street 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone _ 442  W.  Lafayette  Street 

Davis  &  Cooper 

112  E.  Lafayette  St.,  P.  O.  Box  29 
Jay  Hearin,  Bealtors.  .Tampa  Theater  Building 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studbtill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc. 

108  S.  Olive  Avenue 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co . Grant  Building 

J.  H.  Ewing  &  Sons  ....  65  N.  Forsyth  Street 
Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Company 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  &  Company.  .202  Healey  Building 

Augusta 

Sherman  and  Hemstreet,  Inc. 

801  Broad  Street 

Savannah 

Dotson  Realty  Company . 9  Bull  Street 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 

Baird  &  Warner,  Inc . 215  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Downs,  Mohl  &  Company 

38  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Draper  and  Kramer,  Incorporated 

16  N.  Dearborn  Street 

Hall-Johnson . 2618  Peterson  Ave. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson,  Inc. 

7  S.  Dearborn  Street 


McKey  &  POAGUE,  Inc . 1172  E.  63rd  Street 

Donald  F.  Moore . 7748  S.  Ashland  Ave. 

Ross,  Browne  &  Fleming 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Swan-Lorish,  Inc . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Oak  Park 

Geo.  R.  Hemingway  Organization,  Inc. 

1026  North  Boulevard 

Peoria 

Commercial  National  Realty  Co. 

308  Lehmann  Building, 
Jefferson  and  Main  Streets 

INDIANA 

Anderson 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Anderson  Bank  Building 

South  Bend 

Whitcomb  &  Keller,  Inc. 

232  W.  Jefferson  Boulevard 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Jester  &  Sons . 209  Fleming  Building 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers . 503  First  Avenue 

Topeka 

Neiswanger  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Building,  Room  330 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Incorporated 

Louisville  Trust  Building 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Inc.  . .  714  Union  Street 
Waguespack,  Pratt  Co . 812  Perdido  Street 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Hampson  Real  Estate  OmcES 

1103  Union  Trust  Building 
E.  Randolph  Wootton  &  Company 

701  Cathedral  Street 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Hunneman  and  Company  . .  5  Arlington  Street 
Niles  Management,  Inc. 

1568  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co. 

50  Congress  Street 

Brookline 

CUPTORD  V.  Miller,  Inc.  . .  1394  Beacon  Street 
A.  M.  SONNABEND  PROPERTIES 

1870  Beacon  Street 

Cambridge 

George  A.  Giles  and  Son 

689  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co . 56  Central  Avenue 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clare  Company . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Hannan  Beal  Estate  Exchange  Inc. 

144  Lafayette  Boulevard 
Lambrecht  Kelly  Company 

530  Shelby  Street 

Homer  Warren  &  Company _ 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Flint 

Darby  &  Son _ 301-5  Flint  P.  Smith  Building 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Company 

105  E.  Washtenaw  Street 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Company  . .  Hacker  Building 
Porter  Realty  Co . 904  Prudden  Building 

Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent . 24  W.  Lawrence  Street 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.  Inc . 519  Marquette  Avenue 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

L.  T.  Rogers,  Realtor 

510  Lamar  Life  Building 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

A.  W.  Childs  and  Sons,  Inc. 

507-10  Victor  Building 


Charles  F.  Curry  Real  Estate  Company 

921  Baltimore  Avenue 
Kelly- Townsdin  Company,  Inc. 

212  E.  Tenth  Street 
Lewis  Kitchen  Realty  Company 

928  Grand  Avenue 
John  A.  Moore  &  Company,  Inc. 

415  National  Fidelity  Life  Building 
O’Flaherty  Norman  Co. 

909  Baltimore  Avenue 
Carl  B.  Rechner  A  Associates 

1000  National  Fidelity  Life  Building, 
1002  Walnut  Street 
James  B.  Welsh  Realty  and  Loan  Company 
1004  Grand  Ave. 

St.  Louis 

Dolan  Company,  Realtors 

6401  Manchester  Avenue 
Maginn  Company,  Inc. 

23  Brentwood  Boulevard 
Carl  G.  Stifel  Realty  Co. 

6394  Delmar  Boulevard 
Clarence  M.  Turley,  Inc. 

1321  Ambassador  Building 
Wenzlick  Sales  A  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Inc . 3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

Hal  Easton  Company _ 527  Securities  Bldg. 

T.  H.  Maenner  Company 

City  Natl.  Bank  Building 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City 

Joseph  D.  Farrington,  .21  S.  Tennessee  Avenue 

Camden 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service.. 509  Cooper  Street 
Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc . 2623  WestOeld  Avenue 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Elizabeth 

R.  J.  Kirkland  and  Son . 125  Broad  Street 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co. 

261  N.  Broad  Street 

Hoboken 

C.  B.  Snyder  Co.  Inc . 61  Newark  Street 

Jersey  City 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc . 850  Bergen  Avenue 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co. 

2325  Hudson  Boulevard 
Geo.  J.  Wolf  Realty  Co..  .245  Jackson  Avenue 

Newark 

Abeles-Stevens . 786  Broad  Street 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  Place 
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Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co. 

17  Academy  Street 

Kieb-Pasbjero,  Inc . 18  Beaver  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 705  Broad  Street 

Sargent  Dumper,  Inc . 744  Broad  Street 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-11  Smith  Street 

Plainfield 

J.  G.  Mulford  Company . 201  Park  Avenue 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook,  Realtor, .  .190  Nassau  Street 
Union 

L.  J.  Zehnbauer . 954 A  Stuyvesant  Avenue 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson . 25  Westwood  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Parke,  Hall  &  Co . 66  Niagara  Street 

Ransom  Realty  Company . 7  Court  Street 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Bulkley  &  Horton  Co . 660  Fulton  Street 

Albert  R.  Men  cone.  .  .1176  Bushwick  Avenue 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Dwight,  Voorhis  &  Helmsley,  Inc. 

44  E.  23rd  Street 
Arthur  Eckstein,  Inc... 370  Seventh  Avenue 
Walter  Oertly  Associates,  Incorporated 

274  Madison  Avenue 

Spear  &  Co.  Inc . 225  Fifth  Avenue 

Durand  Taylor  Company.  ..  .93  Worth  Street 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc. 

1027  Enquirer  Building,  617  Vine  Street 
The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Company 

Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets 
Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro. 

*  1515  First  National  Bank  Building 

Fred’k.  a.  Schmidt,  Inc. 

Fifth  and  Main  Streets 

Walter  H.  Tarr  &  Son _ 612  W.  Fifth  Street 

The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

41  E.  Seventh  Street 

Cleveland 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc. 

200  B.  F.  Keith  Building 

Karl  F.  Kaserman . 1404  East  Ninth  St. 

Steli.er  &  Stofer,  Inc.  . .  6523  Euclid  Avenue 
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Dayton 

W.  E.  Bohlender  &  Company 

906  Callahan  Building 
Sidney  Eisenberger  Realty  Co. 

729  Grand  Avenue 

Hamilton 

The  Citizens  Realty  Co.. 713  Rentschler  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  Real  Estate  Agency 

628  Equity  Building 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Bond  Rental  Co... 410  Perrine  Building 
Tulsa 

Crouch,  Davisson  and  Mulhall 

Suite  230,  Beacon  Building 
Ralph  M.  Darnell  Company 

103  Beacon  Building 
Hall  Investment  Company 

204  S.  Cheyenne  Avenue 
Kirkpatrick  Investment  Company 

1225  Hunt  Building 
Sutton-Norton  Company.  .Atlas  Life  Building 
Edward  Watters  Company 

114  W.  Fourth  St. 
Whiteside  &  Whiteside . 21  W.  4th  Street 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie 

Hagmanns,  Realtors . 10  E.  10th  Street 

E.  W.  Miller . 300  Masonic  Building 

Hazleton 

Robt.  D.  Quin  Agency 

Hazleton  National  Bank  Building 

Philadelphia 

Joseph  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc. 

17th  and  Sansom  Streets 

Heymann  &  Bro . 215  South  Broad  Street 

John  G.  Keck  &  Co . 1622  N.  Broad  Street 

John  J.  MacDonald 

1105  Real  Estate  Trust  Building 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co . 123  S.  Broad  Street 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  k  Bro.,  Inc..  .8  S.  40th  Street 
Richard  J.  Seltzer . 12  South  12th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Inc . 541  Wood  Street 

W.  M.  Hall  Co . 695  Washington  Road 

Kelly-Wood  Real  Estate  Company 

6001  Center  Ave.,  comer  Hiland  Avenue 

E.  W.  Rudert . 711  Washington  Road 

Stevenson,  Williams  Company 

666  Washington  Road 
Arthur  F.  Teeter . 720  Wood  Street 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alestes  0.  Furman  Co..  .  Woodside  Building 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

American  Trust  &  Banking  Company 

734  Market  St. 

C.  V.  Brown  &  Bro . 118  E.  8th  St. 

Memphis 

Dave  Dermon  Company . Dermon  Building 

Hobson-Kerns  Company,  Inc. 

601  Union  Planters  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Percy  Galbreath  &  Son 

801  Columbian  Mutual  Tower  Building 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  &,  Brown . 109  E.  9th  Street 

Corpus  Christi 

Rae  Easley  Company  ....  608  Lower  Broadway 
Dallas 

Banks-Burney  Company 

918  Irwin-Keasler  Building 
J.  W.  Lindsley  &  Company 

1209  Main  Street 

Joseph  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

Cotton  Exchange  Building 
Chas.  E.  Turner  Co.,  Inc. 

Ill  S.  Murphy  Street 


Georoe  W.  Works 

1505  Dallas  National  Bank  Building 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwalladeb,  Jr..  .935  Majestic  Building 
Ruth  C.  Yelton . 618  Gunter  Building 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp...111  E.  on  S.  Temple  Street 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

Goodman-Seoar  Cobp . 600  Dickson  Building 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake  &  Sons,  Inc.  . .  20  N.  8th  Street 
Morton  G.  Thalhimeb,  Inc. 

1013  E.  Main  Street 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle 

Yates,  Riley  &  MacDonald 

302  Republic  Building 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  Street 

Milwaukee 

Dick  &  Reuteman  Co... 316  Century  Building 
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